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INTRODUCTION 


On  November  9,  1966,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  planning  meetings  was  held 
with  150  residents  of  East  New  York.    They  came  in  response  to  the  city's 
invitation  to  participate  in  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  community. 
Eugenia  Flatow  and  Ed  Robin  of  the  Mayor's  Office  described  the  program 
through  which  East  New  York  would  get  between  800  and  1,  000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  related  improvements  in  a  first  phase  effort,  to  be  followed 
by  longer  range  programs,  perhaps  through  the  Model  Cities  program.  The 
planning  consultants  were  introduced  and  the  community  was  invited  to  form 
a  committee  to  work  with  the  planners. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  were  well  represented  at  the  meeting.    Leaders  of 
anti-poverty  programs,  block  associations,   settlement  houses,  churches, 
institutions,  city  agencies,  community  organizations  were  in  attendance  as 
well  as  tenants,  landlords,  and  businessmen.    The  community  recalled 
promises  made  -  and  broken  -  by  the  city  in  times  past   and  bitterly  complained 
"It  takes  a  riot  to  get  you  down  here,  and  after  the  fuss  dies  down  you  dis- 
appear and  leave  things  as  they  were  before.  11    Some  recited  the  community's 
long  list  of  needs,  urgently  requesting  the  city  keep  its  promises  now  -  before 
it  was  too  late.    "It's  already  too  late,  "  said  others,  "East  New  York  is  dead.  11 

Parts  of  East  New  York  suggest  death.    One  of  our  surveyors  characterized 
the  target  area  (the  worst  part  of  East  New  York)  as  a  "redevelopment  site 
in  the  process  of  being  cleared.    Half  the  people  have  moved  out,  the  rest 
are  in  the  process  of  moving."    There  was  furniture  mixed  with  snow  lying 
in  the  streets,   the  accumulated  debris  of  weeks  lying  about  untouched,  dozens 
of  vacated,  burned  out  and  destroyed  houses,  their  doors  open,  their  windows 
smashed.    Today,  the  average  length  of  stay  in  this  area  is  16  months.  By 
this  time  next  year,  38  percent  of  the  present  occupants  will  have  moved  some- 
where else.    Almost  100  buildings  -  out  of  450  in  this  sector  -  are  now  vacant. 

These  conditions  represent  a  radical  change  from  the  recent  past.   In  the  1940's 
and  50's  East  New  York  was  a  stable  middle-class  area,  heavily  Jewish  with 
a  large  Italian  minority  and  important  Polish  and  Lithuanian  enclaves.  Even 
after  World  War  II,  the  area  seemed  to  flourish;  new  homes  were  built  south 
of  New  Lots  Avenue,  Jews  and  Italians  made  additional  investments  in  com- 
munity centers,  parochial  schools  and  church  structures.    Tenements  west 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  already  being  abandoned  by  whites  and  occupied 
by  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  but  the  pressures  were  not  heavy  until  the 
late  1950' s.    By  that  time,  Brownsville  had  been  completely  transformed  to 
a  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  ghetto,  and  the  NYC  Housing  Authority  began  to 
displace  several  thousand  families  for  a  series  of  public  housing  projects  in 
Brownsville,    These  thousands  of  families  and  other  thousands  spilling  out 
of  the  central  Brooklyn  ghettos  looked  to  East  New  York  for  their  homes. 
By  the  1960's,  whites  moving  from  tenements  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
were  being  replaced  solely  by  minority  tenants;  blockbusting  and  other  exploita- 
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tive  practices  accelerated  the  outward  movement  of  whites.    Between  I960 
and  1967,  the  study  area  population  changed  from  85%  white  to  an  estimated 
80  percent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.    The  Jewish  community  seems  to  have 
panicked;  many  moved  south  of  Linden  Boulevard  leaving  behind  abandoned 
synagogues  and  community  centers.    Jewish  shopkeepers,  frightened  by  vandal- 
ism and  crime,  isolated  from  their  old  customers,   similarly  have  evacuated 
the  area.    Italians  and  other  European  groups  are  also  moving  out  of  East  New 
York,  but  more  reluctantly  and  at  a  slower  pace. 

Two  riots  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1966.    The  first  riot  occurred  in  the 
tenement  house  area  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  was  traced  to  conflict 
between  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.    Excessive  densities,  lack  of  recreation 
facilities  or  jobs,   street  congestion,  and  competition  for  housing  were  among 
the  probable  causes  of  conflict.    The  second  was  a  more  predictable  conflict 
between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  youths  on  the  one  hand  and  Italian  youths  on 
the  other.    The  racial  tensions  have  increased  steadily  as  the  newcomers 
move  eastward  across  East  New  York  and  settle  in  solidly  Italian  sections. 

Tensions  ran  high  again  in  the  summer  of  1967.    In  mid-June,  before  the  sum- 
mer was  fairly  underway,  a  youth  was  stabbed  in  a  racial  incident  in  Linton 
Park  where  Negro  youths  taunted  white  youths,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  last 
year's  riots.    Sixteen  youths,  all  white,  were  arrested  following  the  incident. 
The  following  day,  bottles  and  bricks  again  flew  as  50  white  youths  paraded 
around  the  park  shouting  "Two,  four,  six,  eight,  we  don't  want  to  integrate.  " 
They  carried  signs  reading  "Down  with  Black  Power,"  and  "Whites  were  born 
free.    Blacks  were  born  slaves.    Let's  keep  it  that  way."    Still  later  in  the 
summer,  police  dispersed  youths  who  were  congregating  in  large  numbers 
west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  situation  in  East  New  York  is  one  of  transition  and  instability.  Judging 
from  statistics  showing  medical  pathologies  and  welfare  caseloads  in  the 
target  area,  the  current  situation  promises  to  deteriorate  further.    In  East 
New  York,  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  risen  rapidly  during  the  past 
ten  years,  as  have  rates  of  welfare  dependency,  crime  and  fires.    In  Browns- 
ville, where  rates  rose  similarly  a  decade  ago,  they  did  not  decline  after 
reaching  a  peak;  they  continued  at  a  high  plateau.    In  such  areas  as  Browns- 
ville and  East  New  York,  the  malignancies  feed  on  themselves;  outside  help 
is  needed  to  break  the  cycle. 

This  is  the  situation  with  which  the  community  -  and  the  consultants  -  had  to 
grapple.    Perhaps  with  the  clarity  of  desperation,  the  community  organized 
in  an  unusual  but  effective  fashion.    Recognizing  the  fragmented  nature  of 
community  organization,  and  fearful  of  any  measure  which  would  limit  partici- 
pation or  hold  up  the  program,  membership  on  the  planning  committee  was 
open  to  anyone  who  came  to  the  meetings.    They  elected  Leo  Lillard,  a  young 
Negro  leader,  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Ross,  an  outspoken  white  liberal, 
active  in  community  affairs  and  an  integration  proponent,  Vice  Chairman.  In 
making  these  selections,  many  community  leaders  acknowledged  their  in- 
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ability  to  understand  what  was  happening  and  why.    They  decided  to  put  their 
trust  in  those  who  seemed  to  be  closest  to  the  action. 

At  the  very  first  meeting,  the  Committee  members  started  to  outline  their 
own  plan.    They  were  tired  of  surveys  and  analyses,  they  were  suspicious 
of  the  city  and  its  consultants.    They  wanted  to  know  right  off  whether  this 
was  really  going  to  be  planning  by  the  community  or  community  manipulation 
by  the  city.    "Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  your  plan  is  ?"  they  would  say,  "You 
know  you  wouldn't  come  into  East  New  York  if  you  weren't  sure  what  you 
were  going  to  do.  " 

It  gradually  became  clear,  to  the  committee  that  the  consultants  did  not  have 
a  preconceived  plan,  and  their  role  as  technical  expert  working  with  and  for 
the  community  was  established.    By  presenting  pertinant  facts  and  the  implica- 
tions of  alternatives  -  as  well  as  professional  opinions  -  the  consultants  were 
gradually  accepted  as  mediators  and  catalysts  of  community  consensus.  Yet 
the  basic  question  remained  and  was  frequently  asked  in  moments  of  crisis: 
"Are  you  going  to  do  what  we  tell  you,  or  are  you  going  to  do  it  your  way  if  we 
disagree  ?" 

Since  this  question  usually  came  up  when  some  disgruntled  proponent  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  point,  it  was  sufficient  to  suggest  that  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  planner  should  discuss  the  issues  vigorously,  gradually  re- 
ducing the  points   of  difference  until  they  reached  agreement.    This  worked 
well  enough  until  close  to  the  end  of  the  planning  period  when  the  location 
of  a  proposed  park  remained  unresolved  for  a  period  of  weeks  -  with  com- 
munity proponents  on  one  end  of  the  argument  and  consultants  on  the  other. 
Once  again  the  question  was  asked     "If  we  can't  agree,  will  you  propose  our 
park  or  your  park?"    Our  final  answer  was  "We'll  propose  your  park,  but 
we  may  not  like  it.  "    This  drew  both  applause  and  laughter,  eased  tensions, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  rapid  concensus  on  the  park  question. 

Between  December  and  April,  17  Wednesday  night  meetings  with  the  ENY 
Housing  and  Urban  Planning  Committee  were  held  at  the  Community  Progress 
Center  at  505  Sutter  Avenue.    On  most  of  these  nights,  it  was  bitterly  cold  or 
there  was  half  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  or  freezing  rain  was  falling.  News 
of  shooting  or  other  violence,  building  vandalism  or  disastrous  fires  punctuated 
each  meeting.    Sirens  were  a  constant  accompaniment  to  the  discussion. 


More  than  Z50  people  attended  one  or  more  of  these  meetings  according  to 
available  attendance  sheets.    The  "faithful"  of  the  Committee,  those  who 
came  to  at  least  5  meetings,  numbered  18  people.    Another  28  came  to  3  or 
4  meetings  while  24  more  came  to  at  least  2.    Members  of  25  or  30  com- 
munity organizations  and  churches  came  to  at  least  one  meeting,  most  to  two 
or  more.    Representation  was  about  equally  divided  from  the  areas  east  and 
west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  between  Negroes  and  whites.    The  organiza- 
tions represented  at  all  the  meetings  included  the  following: 
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United  Community  Centers 

United  Block  Association 

United  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  Front 

Council  for  a  Better  East  New  York 

As  the  months  progressed  and  the  East  New  York  Housing  and  Urban  Plan- 
ning Committee  took  on  its  own  identity,  the  Committee  began  to  see  itself 
as  more  than  an  ad  hoc  group.    They  held  Executive  Committee  meetings 
before  the  regular  Wednesday  night  meetings,  prepared  agendas,  presented 
recommendations,  invited  government  officials  and  outside  experts  as 
guests  and  spread  word  of  their  work  throughout  the  community.  Members 
sent  out  mailings,  contacted  possible  non-profit  sponsors,  drew  up  im- 
provement plans,  went  in  delegations  to  city  agencies  and  kept  the  consult- 
ants and  Committee  informed  about  developments  in  the  area.    The  Area 
Services  Office  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  general  effort,  scheduling 
meetings,  putting  out  mailings  and  providing  information. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  details  on  much  of  the  Committee's  work  and  on 
how  the  consultants  worked  with  the  community  are  described.    One  dif- 
ficulty which  is  not  covered  particularly  well  is  that  of  coordinating  -  or 
even  keeping  up  with  -  the  activities  of  public  agencies. 

Planning  for  a  health  center,  for  example,  involved  the  Health  Department, 
the  Human  Resources  Administration,    the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Brookdale 
Hospital,  HIP,  the  Housing  Development  Administration  and  possibly  others. 
Just  keeping  abreast  of  Health  Department  interest  in  constructing  a  health 
center  was  a  job,  its  various  officials  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  the  idea.  The 
demolition  program  developed  into  a  nightmare;  for  a  month  or  two,  new 
lists  would  come  into  the  office  every  two  or  three  days  for  reaction  just  at 
the  time  final  plans  were  being  developed.    Sites  would  change  as  would  the 
lists,  causing  confusion  which  has  not  yet  completely  disappeared.    Yet  the 
coordination  of  efforts  is  essential  if  action  is  to  satisfy  local  community 
needs.    Many  agencies  are  only  dimly  aware  of  local  problems  and  tend  to 
develop  programs  and  proposals  based  on  standardized  models  for  areas 
showing  a  statistical  need.    The  results  are  often  ineffectual  and  sometimes 
harmful.    If  for  no  other  reason,  the  presence  of  a  local  planning  force  is 
essential  to  open  and  maintain  communications  with  city  departments.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  a  transitional  area  such  as  East  New  York  which 
does  not  have  well  developed  community  representation  or  channels  to  of- 
ficial agencies. 

The  plan  produced  by  these  efforts  vigorously  attacks  the  physical  and  service 
inadequacies  with  which  the  area  is  beset.    But  it  is  only  a  beginning,  trans- 
forming only  a  handful  of  the  300  blocks  in  the  area.    A  10  year  planning  and 
development  effort,  using  greater  resources  than  those  allocated  to  this 
program  will  be  required  to  put  East  New  York  back  on  its  feet. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  of  East  New  York  needs  the  drastic  kinds 
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of  action  proposed  for  the  first  stage  plan.    While  the  report  is  geared  to- 
ward criticizing  inadequacies,  correcting  deficiencies  and  developing  a  new 
social  and  economic  order,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest  that  East  New 
York  must  be  raised  from  the  dead.    Much  of  the  area  is  attractive;  thou- 
sands of  families  live  in  the  community  with  a  certain  amount  of  harmony, 
grace  and  satisfaction.    Transportation  is  varied  and  convenient  in  most  parts 
of  the  area.    The  two  family  homes  are  modest  in  size,  but  structurally 
sound.    They  provide  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  families  of  modest  means  with 
the  chance  to  own  their  own  home  and  establish  a  middle  class  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.    They  need  help  but  they  are  not  helpless.  Many 
such  families  have  joined  the  block  associations  which  are  becoming  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  community.    In  short,  there  is  much  to  save  in  East  New 
York,  both  for  whites  and  blacks.    There  are  30,  000  housing  units  in  the  area, 
most  of  which  can  be  made  livable  for  decades  to  come. 

To  reverse  the  direction  of  the  developing  hard  core  ghetto  is  another  matter. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to  improve  the  housing  and  add  the  needed  com- 
munity facilities.    Long  periods  of  deprivation  and  isolation  have  created 
hard  core  problem  families  who  will  not  necessarily  respond  positively  to 
better  physical  conditions,  while  the  more  stable  elements  in  the  community, 
the  great  majority  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  better  off,  will  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  community  improvement.    They  will  appreciate  and  take  advantage 
of  increased  job  opportunities  and  participate  in  the  improvement  program- 
ming and  planning.    But  the  program  will  not  reach  a  small  -  but  highly 
volatile  -  percentage  of  hard  core  poor.    It  will  provide  no  spark  to  awaken 
the  spirit  of  community  in  withdrawn  or  hostile  people. 

To  achieve  this  awakening,  we  need  a  greater  understanding  of  the  hard  core 
poor  and  a  translation  of  this  understanding  into  action  programs.  Physical 
improvement  programs  and  improved  services  have  little  impact  on  people 
at  the  bottom;  they  may  never  be  aware  of  the  changes.    Such  people  must 
be  organized,  slowly  and  with  infinite  patience,  through  activities  involving 
many  people,  almost  casual  in  operation,  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of,  requiring 
small  and  unsustained  effort  and,  most  important  of  all,  providing  tangible 
rewards  in  human  dignity  and  money.    When  they  begin  to  see  the  existence 
of  the  community  and  themselves  as  part  of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
about  the  rest.    Too  little  progress  on  this  problem  has  been  made  in  this 
study. 

The  first  stage  plan  which  follows  has  not  changed  a  thing  in  East  New  York. 
Only  when  it  is  implemented  and  followed  up  with  additional  help  in  a  number 
or  areas  will  it  be  possible  to  see  any  marked  improvement  in  community 
life.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  indicate  some  of  these  future  directions 
as  well  as  to  inspire  the  quick  implementation  of  the  first  stage  plan  for  the 
target  area. 
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I.    SELECTION  OF  THE  TARGET  AREA 


Where  in  an  area  of  30,  000  units  and  100,  000  people  should  a  program  which 
can  provide  between  800  and  1,  000  units  of  public  housing  and  an  equal  amount 
of  rehabilitated  and  new  middle-income  units  be  located?    Should  the  effort 
go  into  the  worst  area  or  the  best,  into  vacant  land  or  into  built-up  areas 
with  problems,  into  the  minority  ghettos  or  the  areas  still  in  transition? 

The  community's  answer  was  swift  and  to  the  point:    Select  the  "target  area,  " 
the  worst  part  of  East  New  York.    This  is  the  high-density  gateway  to  East 
New  York,  with  the  highest  concentration  of  vacant  buildings  and  scene  of 
one  of  the  summer  riots  (area  "two"  on  the  map  opposite  page  10). 
Those  who  lived  in  the  area  wanted  it  made  livable,  safe  and  clean  for  the 
present  tenants.    Those  who  lived  outside  the  area  wanted  the  ghetto  broken 
up,  the  "welfare  pesthole"  removed,  the  area  rebuilt  for  middle  income  fam- 
ilies.   While  people  differed  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  area  and  for  its 
people,  the  target  area  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the  action. 

It  was  not  easy  to  come  to  a  planning  decision  to  respect  this  view.  Early 
survey  data  showed  that  vacant  land  was  mostly  outside  the  target  area,  that 
the  rate  of  deterioration  and  vandalism  in  the  target  area  was  so  high  as  to 
imperil  any  rehabilitation  program,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  vest  pocket  and 
rehabilitation  program  might  be  too  small  to  have  the  necessary  impact  on 
conditions. 

A  second  inhibiting  factor  was  the  political  nature  of  early  debate  on  the  public 
housing  issue.    Representatives  of  the  target  area  wanted  the  new  public  hous- 
ing built  in  the  target  area  for  the  target  population.    Other  interests,  prima- 
rily from  the  area  east  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  wanted  to  put  the  public  hous- 
ing elsewhere,  and  to  build  more  parks  and  recreation  space,  cultural  centers 
and  new  middle -income  housing  in  the  target  area.    Target  area  representa- 
tives objected  to  this  plan  because  they  felt  their  constituents  would  never  get 
into  public  housing  built  some  distance  away.    The  interests  east  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  were  afraid  that  the  target  area  would  turn  into  another  public 
housing  ghetto.    For  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  brute  voting  power  would  decide 
the  issue,  a  procedure  sure  to  sew  seeds  of  future  conflict  on  the  issue. 

As  more  and  more  information  was  assembled  and  discussed  with  the  community, 
the  discussion  moved  from  these  polarized  views  to  a  more  rational  base.  And 
while  the  early  studies  cast  doubts  on  the  desirability  of  moving  into  the  target 
area,  later  information  and  the  continuing  discussion  revealed  that  private 
landlords  and  the  city  government  had  failed  to  deal  adequately  with  a  steadily 
worsening  situation.    This  was  a  crucial  discovery,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
the  ultimate  selection  of  the  target  area.    Not  only  did  the  area  have  enormous 
needs,  but  it  stood  to  reason  that  positive  private  and  public  action  could  do 
much  to  remedy  the  situation.    In  the  following  sections,  the  detailed  studies 
and  considerations  which  went  into  this  decision  are  presented: 
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1.    Social  Characteristics  of  East  New  York 

From  an  area  of  middle  and  lower  middle -income  population,  people  who 
had  fewer  children,  patronized  private  physicians  and  even  supported  private 
schools  to  some  extent,  East  New  York  has  become  overwhelmingly  populated 
by  the  poor  -  with  larger  families  and  more  children.    Almost  40  percent 


of  the  population  is  on  welfare 

or  eligible  for 

it  as  shown  in  the 

profile 

below: 

Number  of 

Persons  per 

Total 

Type  of  Household 

Households 

Household 

Population 

Welfare  families 

6,  000 

5 

30, 000 

Non-welfare  but  eligible 

5,  500 

3 

16, 500 

Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 

5,  900 

3.  5 

17, 500 

homeowners 

White  homeowners 

3,  000 

3.  0 

9,  000 

Working  Negro  and  Puerto 

5,  000 

3.  5 

17, 500 

Rican  households 

Working  or  retired  white 

5,  000 

2.  5 

12,  500 

households 

Totals 

29, 500 

3.  5 

103, 000 

Translation  of  some  of  these  numbers  into  social  realities  begins  to  explain 
the  widespread  delinquency  and  vandalism  reported  in  the  community.  About 
45  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  female  headed  households,  primarily 
large  ones.    Families  on  welfare  average  5  persons,  only  1  of  whom  is  usually 
an  adult.    Between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  population   is  estimated  to  be  18 
years  of  age  or  less.      The  average  age  in  more  stable  communities  is  be- 
tween 25  and  30,  while  the  average  age  in  aging  areas  is  often  40  and  45.  In 
East  New  York,  we  are  dealing  with  a  predominantly  younger  generation, 
with  less  adult  and  especially  parental  control  than  elsewhere. 

Without  much  parental  control  or  guidance,  with  greater  than  average  numbers 
in  the  community,  welfare  and  other  youth  gravitate  toward  peer  group  cliques 
and  gangs  where  they  find  acceptance  and  identity.    The  young  are  desperate 
for  a  little  money.    Welfare  sees  to  it  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  -  and 
minimally  housed,  but  it  does  not  provide  spending  money,  nor  can  the  strug- 
gling parent  of  several  children  readily  provide  it.    In  a  poor  community, 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  legitimately  earning  it.    A  local  minister 
reports  that  he  offered  several  summer  recreation  jobs  to  youths  at  50<£  an 
hour  and  had  20  applicants  for  every  job  available. 

With  such  inhibitions  on  natural  youthful  desires,  with  little  parental  control 
and  few  effective  community  restraints,  tendencies  toward  violence,  crime, 
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and  vandalism  are  natural  ones.    The  testimony  of  residents  is  revealing: 
Teenage  youths  are  seen  at  9:00  AM  going  up  a  street  of  two-family  homes 
ringing  doorbells  until  they  find  one  in  which  nobody  is  at  home.    They  break 
a  pane  in  a  door  and  walk  in.    Neighbors  phone  for  the  police  who  do  not  ap- 
pear for  an  hour;  meanwhile  the  youths  have  robbed  the  house  and  gone.  A 
local  bakery,  possibly  the  last  Jewish  Bakery  in  East  New  York,  was  robbed 
and  broken  into  6  times  in  one  two  month  period.    The  bakery  owner  boards 
his  windows,  triple  locks  his  doors,  but  the  youths  always  find  ways  to  break 
in.    The  "loot"  is  hardly  worth  the  effort;  derring-do,  doughnuts  and  diversion 
seem  to  be  the  rewards. 

Details  on  the  high  fire  rates  in  East  New  York  provide  more  insight  into 
the  problems  in  the  area.    Spokesmen  for  the  44th  Battalion,  busiest  in  the 
city,  consider  the  vacant  buildings  a  major  problem.    In  both  East  New  York 
and  Brownsville  last  year,  there  were  408  fires  in  vacant  buildings.  When 
buildings  become  vacant,  young  people  use  them  as  clubhouses,  dope  addicts 
set  up  housekeeping;  fires  are  often  started  to  keep  people  warm,  then  get 
out  of  control.    Since  the  tenements  are  not  fireproof  and  are  often  con- 
nected by  party  walls,  such  fires  are  dangerous  to  adjoining  buildings  as  well 
as  to  squatters  in  the  vacant  buildings.    Fires  caused  more  than  one  fatality 
during  the  course  of  the  study. 

On  the  following  page,  a  map  showing  selected  social  data  is  presented.  As 
will  be  seen,  there  is  an  almost  one-for-one  correspondence  between  the 
number  of  welfare  families  and  the  number  of  delinquencies  and  crimes.  One 
out  of  every  seven  youths  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  were  arrested  during 
1965.    In  1966  seven  crimes  were  reported  for  every  100  persons  in  the  area. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  map,  the  highest  incidences  of  all  were  found  in  the 
target  area  (area  "two").    Additional  population  data  and  social  indices  are 
shown  in  appendix  Table  I. 

In  addition  to  the  high  rates  of  anti-social  behavior,  tensi6ns  between  Negro, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Italian  youths  exploded  in  two  separate  riots  last  summer 
and  in  several  altercations  in  1967.    In  the  target  area,  where  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  youths  rioted,  many  families  immediately  moved  out  of  the 
area,  touching  off  a  wave  of  vandalism  and  crime  lasting  well  into  the  winter 
months.    In  Area  6,  where  Negro  and  Italian  youths  rumbled,  there  were 
similar  though  not  as  extensive  results. 

The  violence,  caprice  and  general  destructiveness  of  East  New  York's  poor  - 
youth  especially  -  raised  immediate  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  successfully 
concentrating  the  Vest  Pocket  and  Rehabilitation  Program  in  the  target  area. 
As  a  relatively  small  program  with  limited  resources,  it  might  be  over- 
whelmed by  destructive  forces. 

2.    Descriptions  of  Planning  Areas 


The  rapid  shift  from  white  to  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  population  over  the  past 
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few  years  has  been  analyzed,  providing  some  insights  into  the  process  of  change 
as  well  as  a  description  of  the  current  situation  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 
As  will  be  evident  in  the  descriptions  by  planning  area  which  follow,  the  pres- 
ence of  industrial  uses  and  heavy  traffic,  the  absence  of  recreation  space  and 
other  community  facilities,  the  quality  and  density  of  housing,  all  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  an  area's  attractiveness.    The  lower  the  attractive- 
ness, the  more  rapidly  whites  (and  more  affluent  Negroes)  move  out  and  are 
replaced  by  poor  minorities. 

As  minorities  move  into  white  communities,  racial  prejudices  and  different 
life  styles  begin  to  play  a  role  in  determining  the  attractiveness  of  communities 
to  whites.    Minorities  are  generally  isolated  from  many  community  activities 
and  facilities;  whites  respond  to  their  presence  with  hostility  or  withdrawal. 
They  often  begin  to  move  out  long  before  the  intrinsic  attractiveness  of  the 
area  has  been  lost.    Increased  criminal  activity  and  fear  will  also  hasten  the 
shift.    Where  better  living  conditions  prevail,  whites  move  out  more  slowly 
and  predominantly  Negro  sections  are  stable. 

To  make  it  easier  to  follow  the  descriptions  of  the  various  planning  areas,  a 
map  of  land  uses  is  shown  on  the  following  page.    The  Social  Data  map,  shown 
previously,   shows  the  boundaries  of  each  planning  area  described  below. 

Planning  Area  1:    This  area  was  probably  the  first  section  to  change  com- 
pletely in  ethnic  composition,  and  is  now  90  percent  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican.    The  shift  occurred  gradually,   starting  after  World  War  II,  and 
caused  little  concern  in  the  white  community,  largely  because  the  area 
is  a  mixture  of  housing  and  industry  and  somewhat  isolated  from  the  main 
residential  community. 

The  housing  here  is  the  oldest  in  the  community  and  among  the  most 
dilapidated.    Industry  and  commerce  appears  to  be  healthy,  and  many 
firms  report  expansion  plans  including  several  who  have  recently  ac- 
quired additional  properties.    Conversely,  there  has  been  no  growth  in 
the  housing  supply  which  is  ma.de  up  in  good  part  of  19th  century  frame 
old-law  dwellings  as  well  as  two  family  frame  dwellings  which  have  been 
converted  to  multiple  dwelling  use.    Residence  in  the  area  is  not  attractive. 
In  parts,  vacant  buildings,  lots  full  of  garbage,  junk  yards  and  automotive 
body  works  create  an  oppressive  atmosphere.    The  area  also  contains  the 
smallest  concentration  of  public  or  semi-public  facilities,  and  only  one 
known  community  improvement  group. 

Planning  Area  2:    This  area,  referred  to  as  the  "target  area"  throughout 
this  report,  is  double  the  population  density  of  any  other  sector.    Here  is 
the  concentration  of  tenements,  both  old-law  and  early  new-law,  mostly 

smaller  apartments  though  some  are  spacious.    Long  a  Jewish  stronghold, 
its  transition  to  90  percent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  began  in  the  early 
1950' s  and  was  completed  in  the  early  1960's.    Today,  overcrowding  is 
common  in  the  area;  deterioration  is  advanced.    Twenty  percent  of  the 
buildings  are  vacant;  at  its  height,  buildings  were  being  vacated  at  the 
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rate  of  one  every  two  days.    Despite  a  15  percent  reduction  in  total  units, 
the  population  is  higher  than  it  was  in  I960,   swollen  by  large  welfare 
families  with  many  children. 

A  new  school  has  helped  reduce  overcrowded  classrooms,  but  there  are 
still  unmet  needs;  recreation  and  community  space  is  practically  non- 
existent; most  of  the  synagogues  and  churches  are  abandoned  or  con- 
verted to  commercial  uses.    Since  the  riots,  public  and  private  agencies 
have  tried  to  stabilize  the  situation.    A  number  of  new  organizations 
have  been  formed  working  with  youth  and  providing  direct  services  to 
poor  families.    While  the  programs  seem  to  have  some  effect,  the 
area  is  still  highly  volatile  and  unstable.    Almost  every  week  there 
is  a  new  disaster  -  a  fatal  fire,  another  building  vacated  or  vandalized, 
a  crime  of  violence. 

Planning  Area  3:    In  this  sector,  there  has  been  an  almost  complete 
changeover  from  white  to  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  since  I960.  About 
half  the  structures  in  this  area  are  one  to  four  family  dwellings,  most 
of  which  have  been  purchased  by  minority  group  families  since  I960, 
largely  in  sales  promoted  by  "blockbusting"  speculators.    A  substantial 
percentage  of  the  new  owners  are  renting  to  welfare  families,  thereby 
increasing  the  population  densities  over  I960  levels.    The  remaining  half 
of  the  housing  is  in  four -story  walk-up  tenements,  which  have  also  under- 
gone occupancy  turnover. 

The  remaining  white  residents,  remnants  of  Jewish  and  Italian  neigh- 
borhoods, are  unhappy  about  the  minority  immigration,  and  are  worried 
by  the  increase  in  fire  and  crime.    Sanitation  is  poor;  some  streets  are 
littered  with  broken  glass.    Block  associations  and  the  ENY  Owners  and 
Tenants  League  are  working  hard  to  maintain  the  area,  but  many  owners 
are  pessimistic  about  their  investments.    There  are  few  public  facilities 
and  a  few  churches  including  some  infrequently  used  synagogues. 

Planning  Area  4:     This  area  has  had  the  least  population  turnover  in 
East  New  York.    While  the  population  has  grown  older,  our  estimates 
indicate  that  the  ethnic  composition  remains  predominantly  white  and 
the  household  size  relatively  stable.    Aside  from  the  heavily  com- 
mercial Atlantic  Avenue  frontage,  the  area  is  residential.  Dwellings 
are  predominantly  frame  structures  housing  one  to  four  families  and 
have  been  reasonably  well  maintained.    Extremes  of  housing  condi- 
tions can  be  found:    many  buildings  have  deteriorated  through  neglect 
while  other  owners  continue  to  paint  and  keep  up  their  property.  Vacant 
lots  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  blighting  effect  of  vacant  and  vandalized 
buildings  and  general  environmental  neglect  contributes  to  the  pes- 
simistic outlook  of  the  residents. 

One  new  school  is  under  construction,  another  has  been  approved. 
There  are  other  public  facilities,  several  substantial  churches,  paro- 


chial  schools  and  related  facilities.    The  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
is  a  community  landmark  and  St.  John  Cantius  Church  is  a  major  in- 
stitution.   St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  a  very  old  community  institu- 
tion, is  located  here.    Rising  crime  rates  and  antipathy  to  the  minority 
families  living  in  pockets  of  deteriorated  housing  has  dulled  the  satis- 
faction provided  by  new  schools;  many  businessmen  are  thinking  of 
closing  their  stores.    Given  present  trends,  the  area  seems  sus- 
ceptible to  considerable  deterioration  and  change  over  the  coming 
years. 

Planning  Area  5:    In  many  respects,  this  sector  is  similar  to  area  3. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  one  to  four  family  homes  which  have  been 
purchased  by  minority  group  families  through  "blockbusting.  "  The 
minority  groups  have  replaced  a  largely  Jewish  population  which  moved 
south  of  Linden  Boulevard  and  to  the  suburbs  in  the  early  1960's.  Cur- 
rent racial  composition  is  estimated   at  50  percent  Negro,  30  percent 
Puerto  Rican  and  Z0  percent  white. 


The  area  is  in  better  shape  than  might  be  expected,  considering  its 
proximity  to  the  target  area.    This  is  at  least  partly  due  to  its  amenities 
including  Linton  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  field  and  the  New 
Lots  Branch  Library.    There  is  little  mixed  use,  little  high  density 
dwelling.    The  housing  is  more  solidly  constructed,  often  faced  with 
smooth  brick  which  resists  discoloration.    There  are  some  vacant 
buildings,  but  these  are  scattered.    Recently  organized  block  and  com- 
munity organizations  are  active.    The  sector  appears  to  be  stable. 

Planning  Area  6:    The  population  of  this  area  is  currently  in  flux. 
Though  both  Jews  and  Italians  have  been  moving  out  of  this  sector,  the 
1966  riot  accelerated  the  flight  of  the  older  population.    As  recently  as 
last  year,  the  area  was  more  than  50  percent  white;  today,  it  is  probably 
much  less.    The  riots  produced  a  modified  form  of  the  vandalism  and 
building  abandonment  that  characterizes  much  of  area  2;  about  5  percent 
of  the  units  are  now  vacant,  concentrated  in  the  northwest  quadrant. 


The  community  is  heavily  residential,  with  low  quality  store  frontage 
along  the  avenues.     Two  to  four  family  homes  predominate,  about  half 
are  of  masonry  construction.    Frame  houses  in  the  Italian  section  have 
been  shingled  with  various  materials  or  faced  with  stone  or  brick.  There 
are  several  abandoned  synagogues  and  community  centers,  no  parks  or 
playgrounds. 

Planning  Area  7:     This  area  is  predominantly  white,  especially  in  the 
eastern  portion.    Jewish  families  seem  to  be  concentrated  at  the  western 
end  and  Italians  at  the  eastern  end.    Some  inroads  have  been  made  by 
Negroes  through  blockbusting,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
Lots  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  center  of  the  area.    There  has 
been  much  new  construction  on  vacant  land  since  I960,  and  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  older  housing  as  well.    New  housing  is  predominantly 
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single  family,  though  there  are  sizable  groups  of  two  to  four  family- 
houses.  Most  of  the  housing  is  in  fair  to  good  condition,  except  for 
areas  in  which  the  blockbusting  took  place. 

Except  for  some  spotty  commercial  use  and  an  attractive  YM-YWHA 
along  Linden  Boulevard,  the  area  is  totally  residential  in  character. 
While  blockbusting  was  effective  in  parts  of  the  area,  it  appears  un- 
likely to  be  successful  in  the  area  containing  new  housing;  no  racial 
ghetto  is  expected  to  develop  here  in  the  near  future.    Stiff  resistance 
to  non-white  movement  into  parts  of  the  area  can  be  expected. 

3.    Vacant  Buildings  and  Land 

One  of  the  first  surveys  to  be  completed  and  presented  to  the  community  was 
that  of  vacant  land  and  vacant  buildings  shown  on  the  following  page.  This 
survey  demonstrated  (1)  that  the  target  area  was  under  massive  attack  by 
destructive  forces  and  (2)  that  there  was  much  more  vacant  land  at  some 
distance  from  the  target  area  than  in  or  adjacent  to  it.    Neither  fact  made  it 
easier  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  target  area. 

A  total  of  350  buildings  were  found  in  the  first  survey,  75  of  which  were  in 
the  target  area.    These  75  buildings  amounted  to  17  percent  of  the  buildings 
in  the  target  area,  with  more  becoming  vacant  all  the  time.    During  the  next 
four  months,  an  additional  20  buildings  were  vacated  in  the  target  area, 
bringing  the  vacancies  to  21  percent  of  the  total. 

One  promising  note  was  the  decline  in  vacated  buildings  during  the  summer 
months.    This  could  be  partly  due  to  the  activities  of  this  program.  Owners 
may  keep  up  their  properties  hopeful  of  getting  higher  acquisition  awards  if 
their  property  is  taken  for  improvements  while  occupied  rather  than  vacant. 
Others  may  be  strengthened  in  their  resolve  by  the  promise  of  improvements 
in  the  area.    Building  owners  are  also  fearful  of  the  stepped  up  demolition 
program  which  can  wipe  out  any  hope  of  recovering  investment  in  a  vacated 
building. 

Nevertheless,  the  sheer  numbers  of  vacated  buildings  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  became  vacant  raised  serious  problems  for  a  vest  pocket  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  limited  magnitude.    Could  the  area  be  made  to  stand  still 
long  enough  to  be  improved?     Would  it  continue  to  disintegrate  while  the  pro- 
gram was  being  implemented?    Could  vandalism  be  curbed  and  crime  and 
fire  rates  sufficiently  reduced  to  attract  sponsors  of  middle-income  housing 
as  well  as  tenants? 

By  contrast  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of  area  represented  by  the  vacant 
buildings,  there  were  almost  25  acres  of  vacant  land  throughout  East  New 
York,  and  an  additional  28  acres  in  open  space  uses,   some  of  which  could 
be  made  available  for  development.    While  the  bulk  of  this  land  is  in  small 
parcels,  parcels  of  over  an  acre  are  found  in  the  Linden  Boulevard  area; 
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some  opportunities  for  assembling  sites  with  little  displacement  also  appear 
north  of  the  target  area. 

The  existence  of  vacant  land  along  Linden  Boulevard  does  not  provide  an 
automatic  solution  for  poor  families  in  the  worst  housing  in  East  New  York. 
While  public  housing  in  this  area  would  advance  the  cause  of  integration 
and  provide  housing  for  poor  families,  it  would  probably  not  work  as  a  re- 
location resource  for  target  area  families.    The  possible  sites  are  almost 
a  mile  from  the  target  area,  far  enough  away  for  both  bureaucracy  and  site 
tenants  to  lose  sight  of  the  relocation  function  of  the  new  housing.  Close 
physical  proximity  between  demolition  sites  and  new  construction  sites  is 
needed  to  assure  that  displaced  families  are  actually  accommodated  in  new 
housing.    If  areas  close  to  the  Linden  Boulevard  area  are  renewed,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vacant  parcels  could  provide  excellent  relocation  sites. 

4.    Housing  Condition  By  Blockfront 

Simultaneously  with  the  vacant  land  survey,  a  survey  of  building  condition 
throughout  East  New  York  was  undertaken.    Surveyors  rated  entire  block- 
fronts  on  the  basis  of  the  exterior  condition  of  the  buildings.    Since  buildings 
in  very  different  condition  are  regularly  found  on  the  same  blockfront,  the 
rating  concentrates  on  measuring  the  percentage  of  buildings  requiring  a 
certain  kind  of  treatment  as  follows: 

Rating  Description  of  Condition 


1.  Good  blockfront  needing  minor  repairs  which  can  be  under- 
taken by  owner.    Ten  percent  may  need  rehabilitation. 

2.  Blockfront  in  which  majority  of  buildings  need  moderate 
rehabilitation,  beyond  normal  maintenance  levels. 

3.  Twenty  to  40  percent  of  the  buildings  need  extensive  re- 
habilitation; 20  percent  can  be  good  buildings,  the  rest 
need  moderate  rehabilitation. 

4.  Forty  to  60  percent  need  extensive  rehabilitation;  some 
clearance  may  be  indicated. 

5.  Sixty  to  80  percent  need  extensive  rehabilitation;  a  need 
for  some  clearance  is  likely. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  map  which  follows  and  the  brief  summary  table  below, 
about  half  of  the  residential  area  falls  in  the  moderate  rehabilitation  category. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  better  housing  is  found  among  the  one  and  two  family 
structures.    Blockfronts  rated  "1"  are  invariably  free  of  multiple  dwelling.  There 
was  a  distinct  impression  that  the  interiors  of  multiple  dwellings  were  somewhat 
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poorer  than  their  exteriors  would  indicate  (an  impression  reinforced  by  later 
interior  surveys)  while  the  one  and  two-family  homes  were  somewhat  better. 
Despite  this,  even  in  the  one  and  two -family  areas,  the  bulk  of  the  buildings  re- 
quire moderate  rehabilitation. 

For  East  New  York  as  a  whole,  blockfronts  were  rated  with  the  following  fre- 
quencies: 


Rating  Percent  of  Blockfronts 


1  22 

2  49 

3  n 

4  6 

__5  2_ 

Total  100 


In  the  target  area,  where  multiple  dwellings  and  high  densities  are  concentrated, 
the  poorest  conditions  are  found.  Most  of  the  blocks  fall  into  the  3  poorest  cate- 
gories; the  concentration  of  4  and  5  ratings  are  heaviest  in  this  area. 

The  findings  of  the  condition  study  reinforced  the  impression  that  the  target 
area  was  under  severe  pressure  and  that  deterioration  was  far  advanced.  The 
survey  also  revealed  other  opportunities  for  a  vest  pocket  program,  places 
where  improvement  was  needed  and  vacant  land  was  available  (the  area  around 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  one)  or  wher exdensities  were  lower  and  de- 
struction not  so  total.    These  possibilities  were  all  ultimately  rejected;  the 
target  area's  needs,  so  much  greater,  were  felt  to  require  major  attention 
at  least  for  the  first  year.    Other  possibilities  were  to  be  explored  under 
longer  range  programs  such  as  Model  Cities. 

5.    Landlord  Tenant  Relations  and  Real  Estate  Practises 

While  the  earlier  studies  provided  many  arguments  against  concentrating  in  the 
target  area,  continued  analysis  of  the  social  dynamics  produced  evidence  that 
the  destruction  and  deterioration  could  not  all  be  laid  at  the  door  of  frustrated 
and  adventurous  youth.    The  rapid  turnover  in  occupancy  of  multiple  dwellings 
in  East  New  York  created  special  and  heavy  strains  on  landlord-tenant  relations. 
To  some  not  inconsiderable  extent,  inadequate  management  and  shoddy  real 
estate  practises  must  share  the  blame  for  the  deterioration. 

The  average  white  landlord,  who  may  have  gotten  along  with  an  aging  Jewish 
tenancy  (despite  a  constant  running  battle  over  services  and  repairs),  fails 
miserably  as  a  landlord  of  minority  tenants.    He  believes  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  will  destroy  his  property,  steal  his  fixtures  and  not  pay  their  rents,  and 
many  believe  that  minority  tenants  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than  whites. 
With  this  mental  set,  and  with  an  eye  to  maximizing  profits,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  he  fails  to  replace  worn  out  stoves  and  refrigerators  with  any- 
thing decent,  refuses  to  make  repairs  or  invest  in  the  property,  gets  angry 
or  punitive  at  normal  wear  and  tear  and  presses  overbearingly  for  his  rent. 
He  is  also  motivated  to  neglect  further  investment  when  he  finds  that  he  can- 
not easily  sell  the  property  and  that  its  value  has  sharply  declined. 

Naturally  enough,  tenants  respond  negatively  to  such  treatment.    While  some 
welfare  clients  may  be  docile  and  uncomplaining,  others  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  out  their  frustrations  on  both  landlord  and  building.    They  may  airmail 
the  garbage,  deface  the  building,  threaten  the  landlord  (one  elderly  landlady 
was  murdered  by  her  tenants),  refuse  to  pay  the  rent  and  wait  till  evicted,  or 
take  other  retaliatory  action.    All  this  makes  the  landlord  hesitant  to  enter 
his  building  to  investigate  complaints  or  make  repairs.    He  may  even  become 
afraid  to  collect  his  rents.    When  the  situation  reaches  this  point,  the  building 
can  be  quickly  destroyed. 

One  result  of  a  landlord's  disenchantment  may  be  a  sale  of  the  property  to  avari- 
cious exploiters  or  to  more  typical  slumlords.    In  the  former  case,  a  specula- 
tor will  purchase  a  house  (usually  two  to  four  families  but  often  larger)  with  a 
minimum  down  payment.    He  leases  apartments  to  welfare  clients  through  a 
secondary  (to  get  the  agent's  fee)  at  somewhat  higher  than  the  going  rate  (because 
welfare  pays  more).    He  gets  the  agent's  fee,  the  tenant's  security  and 
rent,  and  may  almost  cover  his  down  payment  with  this  money  alone;  minimum 
maintenance,  moving  tenants  from  one  building  to  another,  instant  evictions  and 
other  shady  practises  bring  him  high  returns  and  prospects  for  ballooning  his 
original  investment.    Some  welfare  investigators  are  suspected  of  being  in  col- 
lusion with  such  speculators. 

The  situation  is  not  much  different  when  the  landlord  sells  his  property  to 
someone  who  specializes  in  operating  slums.    A  slumlord  may  simply  be 
more  systematic  in  the  exploitation  of  the  property.    He  knows  how  far  he  can 
go  in  neglecting  repairs  without  having  his  rents  reduced,  he  knows  the  wel- 
fare bureaucracy  and  how  to  exploit  it;  he  knows  which  tenants  can  be  brow- 
beaten.   He  is  tough  and  won't  let  the  threat  of  physical  violence  stop  him  from 
evicting  a  family  that  doesn't  pay  the  rent  or  is  especially  destructive. 

If  a  landlord  takes  out  a  loan  to  improve  his  property,  he  may  be  heavily  pena- 
lized for  his  trouble.    His  first  mortgage  will  not  be  increased  by  the  banks, 
and  he  is  forced  to  second  and  even  third  mortgages.    The  second  mortgagee, 
because  of  the  higher  risk,  will  inflate  the  amount  of  the  second  mortgage  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  return  he  insists  on.    Thus  a  mortgage  will  be  made 
out  for  $10,000,  but  the  owner  getting  the  loan  will  only  receive  $5,000.  If 
the  income  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  building  and  the  increased  payments, 
the  building  will  be  neglected;  the  tenant  is  the  first  to  suffer. 

Landlords  have  their  own  version  of  landlord-tenant  relations.    Typical  stories 
alleged  the  following  sequence:    (1)  the  landlord  makes  repairs,  (2)  the  tenants 
cause  additional  violations,  (3)  the  civic  groups  complain  about  the  new  viola- 
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tions  to  the  city,  and  (4)  the  city  harrasses  the  landlords  and  cuts  the  rent. 
In  addition,  they  complained  that  vandals  stole  the  plumbing  even  in  occupied 
buildings,  forcing  many  tenants  to  move  and  the  buildings  to  become  vacant. 
"How  can  we  operate  in  such  conditions?"  they  asked. 

Welfare  tenants  were  particularly  subject  to  landlord  vitriol,  though  all  land- 
lords welcomed  them  as  tenants  because  "nobody  else  will  live  in  this  area." 
Welfare  tenants  were  accused  of  withholding  rents,  vandalism  and  setting 
fires.    "The  engine  company  keeps  its  trucks  in  the  street;  as  soon  as  it 
comes  back  from  one  call,  it  goes  out  on  another."    Landlords  wanted  an  end 
to  rent  control  (which  they  claimed  kept  them  from  dispossessing  unruly  or 
undesirable  tenants),  reductions  in  taxes  and  police  aid  in  keeping  vandals  at 
bay. 

Many  landlords  want  to  get  out  and  want  the  city  to  take  their  property.  They 
were  close  to  hysteria  at  two  special  meetings  held  for  property  owners,  feeling 
badly  used  by  both  tenants  and  the  city.    One  owner  complained  that  vandals  had 
stolen  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  materials  being  used  in  rehabilitation, 
but  others  insisted  he  stole  them  himself  and  criticized  him  for  not  having  a 
watchman.    Some  landlords,  primarily  owner-occupants  and  those  who  had 
been  able  to  make  peace  with  their  tenants,  wanted  the  area  fixed  up  and  re- 
habilitated.   If  they  could  get  rid  of  the  vacant  buildings,  get  some  new  hous- 
ing and  rehabilitate  the  remainder,  they  thought  the  area  could  be  made  at- 
tractive once  again. 

Exploration  of  the  situation  with  landlords,  tenants,  community  leaders  and 
the  Area  Services  staff  indicates  that  East  New  York's  multiple  dwellings 
cannot  be  improved  without  a  basic  change  in  the  ownership  and  management 
structure  as  well  as  heavy  investments  in  physical  improvements.     The  com- 
bined effects  of  absentee  landlords,  small  holdings,  lack  of  management 
experience,   security  problems  and  speculation  are  to  immobilize  the  area 
against  any  purely  local  efforts  to  improve  it. 

Real  Estate  Practises:      Outside  the  target  area,  the  shift  to  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  occupancy  has  been  accelerated  by  years  of  "blockbusting"  by 
real  estate  speculators.    Working  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  white  owners, 
speculators  flood  "ripe"  areas  with  scare  literature,  hinting  that  the  time 
to  sell  is  now.    A  Negro  family  or  two  is  moved  into  the  block,  and  often 
deliberately  paraded  by  the  speculators.    Agents  will  then  offer  ridiculously 
low  prices  for  the  houses,  further  worrying  owners.    Then  they  come  in, 
offer  quick  cash  sufficient  for  a  down  payment  on  a  house  in  a  "safer"  area, 
and  reap  the  profits.    Thus  an  agent  may  purchase  a  house  worth  $15,  000 
for  $10,000  cash,  resell  to  a  Negro  family  for  the  full  value,  and  pocket 
the  difference.    All  the  capital  needed  is  cash  to  purchase  the  option  which 
is  redeemed  when  the  bank  closes  the  new  mortgage. 

Vast  areas  of  East  New  York  have  been  subject  to  this  blockbusting  technique, 
and  many  brokers  will  no  longer  show  homes  in  East  New  York  to  whites.  Some 
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brokers  claim  it  is  because  whites  are  not  looking  for  homes  in  the  area;  others 
claim  it  is  because  one  must  pay  20  points  to  get  a  mortgage.    Minority  families 
are  willing  to  pay  the  premium  because  they  have  few  other  opportunities  to  buy 
housing,  but  whites  can  go  to  alternative  markets. 

A  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  with  a  steady  job  and  an  income  of  about  $6,  000  a 
year  can  buy  a  two-family  house  in  East  New  York.    Typically,  he  will  rent 
the  second  floor  apartment  to  a  welfare  family  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  $125 
a  month  rent.    (Working  families  who  can  afford  that  rental  generally  buy 
their  own  homes.)   He  must  keep  this  apartment  rented  to  make  his  payments, 
especially  if  he  is  persuaded  to  take  out  one  or  more  improvement  loans  on  top 
of  his  mortgage.    One  broker  estimates  that  over  half  the  new  homeowners  are 
victimized  by  improvement  schemes. 

Prospective  owners  are  also  victimized  if  a  speculator  is  unable  to  arrange 
for  a  bank  mortgage.    He  will  agree  to  sell  the  house  to  a  family  who  doesn't 
have  the  money  for  a  legitimate  down  payment.    The  speculator  accepts  a 
smaller  amount,  not  for  actuaT  purchase  of  the  house,  but  on  a  contract  to 
purchase  the  house.    The  buyer  is  then  responsible  for  paying  the  normal 
mortgage  payments,  maintenance  and  contract  costs.    If  he  misses  a  single 
payment,  through  unemployment  or  loss  of  a  tenant,  he  forfeits  the  contract 
and  the  speculator  repeats  the  process. 

Given  the  higher  cost  of  owning  and  the  accompanying  exploitation,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fairly  high  rate  of  mortgage' default.    The  working  man  easily  gets 
overextended  and  cannot  make  his  payments.    One  broker  estimated  the  rate 
of  defaults  at  close  to  15  percent.    Many  of  the  vacated  buildings  east  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  are  apparently  the  result  of  foreclosure  actions. 

Sales,  which  had  been  very  active  in  East  New  York  early  in  the  60's,  have 
slackened  considerably  in  the  past  year  or  two,  and  are  now  estimated  at  10 
percent  a  year.    This  slack  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  generally  tight  money 
situation;  the  two  or  three  finance  companies  who  regularly  handle  mortgages 
in  East  New  York  have  become  more  particular  about  granting  loans.    It  is 
now  difficult  to  get  mortgage  money  for  properties  with  stores  or  even  within 
100  feet  of  a  commercial  street.    While  some  brokers  claim  it  is  impossible 
to  get  FHA  insurance  north  of  New  Lots  Avenue,  others  claim  it  is  still  pos- 
sible (apparently  this  is  a  function  of  the  individual  broker's  contacts  and 
reputation) . 

In  reviewing  these  practises,  it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  one  answer  to 
the  problem  of  finding  more  homes  for  Negroes.    If  the  default  rate  is  15  per- 
cent, 85  percent  have  nevertheless  successfully  bought  a  new  home,  something 
they  would  find  it  hard  to  do  without  blockbusting,  options  to  purchase  and 
other  less-than-desirable  practises.    What  is  undesirable  is  creation  of  ghettos 
through  the  practise  of  blockbusting  and  the  extra  burdens  put  on  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  homeowners  and  others  in  areas  where  mortgage  money  is  not 
readily  available. 
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It  is  elemental,  of  course,  that  blockbusting  and  its  accompanying  abuses  would 
be  sharply  reduced  if  true  open  housing  policies  were  established  and  enforced. 
The  housing  squeeze  on  minorities  would  be  somewhat  eased  by  steps  to  in- 
sure open  occupancy,  more  housing  that  they  could  afford  would  be  open  to  them 
and  the  present  hysteria  over  Negro  invasion  would  be  reduced. 

Still,  comparing  conditions  in  multiple  dwellings  and  home  ownership  areas,  one 
comes  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  multiple  dwelling  areas  such  as  the  tar- 
get area  need  the  most  assistance.    While  reforms  are  needed  in  real  estate 
and  banking  practises,  and  while  ways  of  financing  improvements  in  one  and 
two  family  houses  for  families  of  moderate  income  should  be  developed,  the 
maintenance  and  management  problems  in  multiple  dwellings  are  far  more 
serious  and  demand  more  immediate  attention. 

6.    Housing  Improvement  Programs 

That  little  is  being  done  about  housing  conditions  in  East  New  York  is  perhaps 
not  surprising,  but  it  is  still  chilling  to  contemplate  in  an  area  of  such  desperate 
need.    As  shown  below,  there  is  plenty  of  rhetoric,  but  little  solid  action  to  im- 
prove conditions.    A  large  number  of  programs  are  described  below,  most  of 
which  are  doing  little  in  East  New  York  or  have  not  begun  operating.  This 
is  cause  for  serious  alarm,  not  only  in  East  New  York  but  in  other  areas  with 
rapidly  worsening  situations.    New  programs  are  desperately  needed  which 
can  move  fast  and  effectively. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  and  locations  of  the 
housing  programs  in  and  around  East  New  York  described  below. 

a.    Demolition  Grant  Program:     A  massive  demolition  area  covering  parts 
of  East  New  York,  Brownsville,  and  Bedford  Stuyvesant  has  been  designated 
in  conjunction  with  a  demolition  program  jointly  financed  by  the  city  and 
federal  governments.    The  grants  finance  the  demolition  of  unsafe  build- 
ings, and  are  limited  to  areas  where  neither  renewal  nor  federally  as- 
sisted code  enforcement  programs  are  anticipated  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  program  is  now  underway  in  East  New  York.    Within  the  target  area 
(the  only  area  for  which  specific  data  has  been  collected  for  this  aspect 
of  the  report),  the  demolition  staff  has  placed  almost  100  buildings  in  an 
"unsafe  building"  category.    So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  demolition 
orders  have  been  given  for  about  5  of  these  buildings;  many  others  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.    The  program  has  encouraged  many  owners  whose 
buildings  were  vacant  and  open  to  board  up  windows  and  doors.  Local 
labor  -  in  the  ratio  of  3  local  residents  to  10  union  members  -  is  being 
utilized  in  the  program. 


b.  Area  Services  Program:  Until  July  1,  1967,  this  program  served  31 
blocks  in  planning  areas  2  and  3  as  shown  in  the  map.    Operated  by  the 


Bureau  of  Neighborhood  Conservation  of  the  HRB  (Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board),  the  program  was  designed  to  enforce  housing  and  health  codes  in 
areas  not  being  renewed,  and  to  assist  landlords  who  wanted  to  remove 
violations  and  make  repairs.    Housing  and  health  inspectors  work  directly 
out  of  Area  Services  offices. 

In  the  East  New  York  office,  no  housing  or  health  inspectors  were  assigned 
to  the  office  during  the  course  of  this  study.    The  staff  worked  with  land- 
lords and  tenants,  passing  on  complaints  to  the  appropriate  departments. 
Much  of  their  work  was  concentrated  on  developing  block  associations 
with  the  help  of  the  Vista  Volunteers.    Virginia  Dawkins,  Director, 
Henry  War  shausky,  Asst.  Director,  Vista  Volunteers  and  other  staff  sup- 
plied a  great  deal  of  technical,  clerical  and  other  assistance  to  the  present 
planning  effort.    On  July  1st,  the  office  was  closed  and  the  personnel  trans- 
ferred. 

c.  Project  RESCU  (Repair  Emergency  Service  Coming  Up):    This  locally 
staffed  operation  has  replaced  the  Area  Services  effort  at  an  office  on 
Bradford  Street.    Inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  project,  checking  the 
findings  of  local  staff  to  see  if  emergency  repairs  are  needed.  Local 
residents  are  employed  by  the  program,  not  only  as  inspectors  but  as 
repair  assistants.    Sixty  youths  are  in  a  repair  training  program.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  operations  in  East  New  York,  though  its 
scope  is  limited  at  present. 

d.  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Area:  This  is  a  program  to  prevent  more 
serious  blighting  conditions  in  basically  sound  areas.  An  application  for 
federal  funds  for  such  a  program  was  made  for  East  New  York  and 

other  areas,  but  was  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  federal  government. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  application  will  be  resubmitted  and  funded  in  the 
near  future. 

e.  Urban  Renewal:     As  shown  on  the  map,  there  are  three  renewal  projects 
in  the  general  vicinity,  two  predominantly  residential,  one  industrial.  The 
Brownsville  project  will  result  in  2,  700  new  and  rehabilitated  units  as  well 
as  new  industrial  and  commercial  facilities.    The  Fulton  Park  proposal 
covers  22  blocks  and  is  also  predominantly  residential.    The  third  pro- 
gram is  the  city  sponsored  Flatlands  Industrial  Park,  already  turned 

over  to  a  private  developer  for  industrial  use.    None  of  the  programs  are 
within  East  New  York. 

f.  Private  Housing  Development:    Three  housing  developments  totalling 
7,  000  units  are  being  constructed  in  the  general  area  surrounding  East 
New  York,  but  only  105  of  those  units  will  be  in  East  New  York.    This  is 
the  Essex  Terrace  Housing  Project,  an  IUE  (International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers)  project,  between  Hegeman  Avenue  and  Linden  Boule- 
vard, on  predominantly  city-owned  land.    Four  buildings  are  contemplated; 
rentals  have  not  been  set.    Plans  are  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the 

State  and  to  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
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g.  Public  Housing  Proposals:    Five  public  housing  projects  are  proposed 
to  the  south  and  west  of  East  New  York  as  shown  in  the  map.    The  5  sites 
are  designed  for  2,  ZOO  units  and  associated  community  facilities.  Within 
the  study  area,  the  Housing  Authority  had  begun  to  design  vest  pocket 
projects  in  the  target  area,  but  called  a  halt  to  this  effort  at  the  start 

of  the  current  program. 

h.  Demonstration  Cities  Program:    About  half  of  the  East  New  York  study 
area,  including  the  target  area  is  included  in  the  city's  proposal  for  a 
Demonstration  Cities  Grant  from  the  federal  government.    This  program 
envisions  a  comprehensive  program  of  physical,   social  and  economic 
improvement  for  ghetto  areas  and  their  inhabitants.    Though  the  federal 
government  has  yet  to  announce  approval  of  the  city's  application,  plans 
are  being  made  by  the  city  to  proceed  with  planning  for  the  program.  Cur- 
rent schedules  call  for  a  start  on  October  1,  1967. 

As  the  above  review  suggests,  there  has.  been  little  attention  to  housing  improve- 
ment in  the  East  New  York  area,  despite  its  massive  needs.    The  programs  such 
as  Area  Services  have  been  understaffed  and  have  now  closed  down.    Little  pri- 
vate or  public  housing  construction  is  proposed  for  the  area,  no  urban  renewal 
is  impending.    Code  Enforcement  and  Demonstration  Cities  programs  are  not 
yet  in  operation.    In  short,  housing  improvement  ha s  been  almost  completely 
neglected  in  the  East  New  York  area.    Considering  the  landlord-tenant  problems, 
the  high  rates  of  vacated  buildings  and  other  evidence  of  need,  the  frustration 
of  the  community  seems  more  than  justified. 

7.    Transit  and  Highway  Improvements 

Progress  on  transit  and  highway  improvements  have  also  been  slow  to  materialize 
in  and  around  East  New  York.    While  the  area  is  relatively  well  served  by  sub- 
way and  bus  routes,  elevated  lines  should  be  put  underground  and  other  im- 
provements could  be  made.    There  have  been  several  proposals  for  extending 
and  improving  service,  but  these  are  not  imminent  as  shown  below.    The  high- 
way situation  is  not  bright.    Most  of  Brooklyn  is  poorly  served  by  express- 
ways, nor  is  rapid  progress  being  made  to  provide  more.    In  East  New  York 
itself,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  heavily  traveled  by  through  north- south  vehicles; 
an  expressway  bypass  would  greatly  reduce  congestion. 

In  the  draft  capital  budget  are  several  requests  for  improvements  to  existing  high- 
way and  transit  lines,  most  of  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  5  years. 
These  include  a  number  of  street  pavings  and  construction  projects  improving 
streets  outside  the  project  boundaries  including  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Shore 
Parkway,  Atlantic  Avenue  from  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Eastern  Parkway,  recon- 
struction of  Linden  Boulevard  between  Kings  Highway  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Conduit  Boulevard.    This  last  improvement 
has  been  held  up  pending  decision  on  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  which 
may  link  up  with  the  Conduit  Boulevard. 
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Transit  improvement  proposals  are  somewhat  less  definite  than  the  highway 
improvements  above.    Improvements  being  studied  by  the  Transportation 
Council  and  Transportation  Administration  include  the  following: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  junction  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Broadway-7th  Ave.  IRT  line. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  section  of  the  IRT  to  a 
better  terminal  at  King's  Highway  using  the  Flatbush  Avenue 
alternate . 

3.  Extension  of  the  New  Lots  line  to  Flatlands  Avenue  to 
extend  service  to  the  new  State  Mental  Health  facilities. 

A  Glenwood  Road  extension  of  the  Canarsie-BMT  line  was  not  considered  a 
priority  item  though  such  an  extension  would  provide  better  transportation 
to  Canarsie  Park  and  recreational  facilities  than  the  existing  shuttle  bus. 
Long  range  thinking  also  calls  for  elimination  of  the  reverse  curve  on  the 
Jamaica  El  at  Crescent  Street.    Proposals  for  running  a  third  express  track  - 
from  the  168th  Street  Terminal  at  Jamaica  and  for  rerouting  the  El  underground 
along  Fulton  Street  are  also  dormant.    Most  of  these  improvements  can  be 
located  on  the  accompanying  map. 

There  are  no  projected  changes  in  surface  bus  routes  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  expressway  proposals,  the  most  active  of  which 
is  the  C  ross -Brooklyn  Expressway,  extending  for  some  twelve  miles  from 
the  Verrazzano  Bridge  to  East  New  York.    This  is  a  top  priority  project  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission.    When  it  reaches  Flatlands  Avenue,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  proposes  to  swing  it  south  to  Fresh  Creek  Basin.  The 
Traffic  Department  is  studying  an  alternate  route  along  Linden  Boulevard 
leading  to  the  Southern  State  Parkway,  while  the  Triboro  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority  is  studying  similar  routes.    While  the  expressway  has  not  yet  been 
approved  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System,  its  status  may  be  resolved  within 
a  year. 

The  North-South  Expressway,  which  would  link  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway 
with  the  Interborough  Parkway,  is  presently  proposed  to  run  along  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  or  parallel  to  it.    This  expressway  link  is  accorded  second 
priority  by  the  City  Planning  Commission.    An  old  Triboro  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority  proposal  to  run  this  connector  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  in  abey- 
ance.   According  to  TBTA  spokesmen,  this  connection  is  10  to  15  years 
away,  though  the  Mayor's  recently  announced  Linear  City  proposal  for  part 
of  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  and  the  North-South  Expressway   may  con- 
siderably alter  the  timetable. 

The  Bushwick  Expressway  is  a  third  priority  item  according  to  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.    This  expressway  would  extend  from  Conduit  Boulevard 
northwest  through  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens  to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 
This  route,  pushed  by  the  Triboro  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  and  de- 
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signed  to  link  up  with  the  Nassau  Expressway,  is  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
While  not  competitive  with  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  in  terms  of 
service,  funds  may  not  be  readily  available  for  both. 

A  fourth,  longer  -range,  priority  project  for  the  City  Planning  Commission  is 
upgrading  Atlantic  Avenue  to  an  expressway,  further  complicating  the  design 
and  scheduling  of  connections  to  the  various  expressway  routes  in  and  out  of 
the  city. 

The  only  other  proposals  affecting  East  New  York  are  a  series  of  street  widen- 
ings  shown  on  the  City  Planning  Commission's  Master  plan  of  Highways. 
Streets  included  for  widening  include  portions  of  Fountain,  Shepherd,  Ashford, 
Van  Siclen,  Williams,  Powell  and  Rockaway  (Streets  and  Avenues).  These 
proposals,  developed  in  the  early  days  of  slum  clearance  programs,  should 
be  restudied. 

8.    Proposed  Community  Facilities 

Early  in  the  analysis  of  East  New  York's  conditions  and  needs,  the  community 
presented  its  view  that  East  New  York  was  a  step-community,  lacking  in  al- 
most every  desired  service  and  facility.    Existing  facilities  were  either 
poorly  equipped,  difficult  to  gain  access  to,  understaffed  or  staffed  with 
hostile  and  indifferent  people.    Such  new  facilities  as  were  being  built 
neglected  essential  services  and  equipment  (new  schools  without  gymnasiums 
or  equipment  for  hot  meals,  for  example).    New  schools  were  not  being  built 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  demands  and  too  few  other  needed 
services  and  facilities  were  being  provided.    When  the  meager  list  of  improve- 
ments proposed  in  current  budgets  were  presented,  the  community  renewed  its 
attack,   saying  that  East  New  York  had  once  again  been  forgotten. 

"What  do  they  expect  us  to  do?    asked  one  community  leader,  "Play  in  these 
filthy  rat  traps  they  won't  tear  down?"   Another  leader  complains  "Portable 
classrooms,  portable  parks,  portable  welfare  centers,  portable  pools.  Every- 
thing in  East  New  York  is  portable.    When  are  we  going  to  get  some  real  at- 
tention?"   Members  of  the  planning  committee  and  other  leaders,  clergymen 
and  individuals  were  uniformly  frustrated  and  bitter  in  the  face  of  growing 
problems  and  continuing  city  neglect. 

The  community's  criticism  was  found  to  be  valid.    In  the  following  analysis  of 
proposed  public  improvements,  the  Draft  Capital  Budgef,  Executive    Budget  and 
Departmental  Estimates  were  all  consulted  as  were  innumberable  staff  members 
of  the  various  agencies,  not  only  about  current  proposals  but  about  future  plans. 
Proposals  in  communities  surrounding  East  New  York  were  also  recorded,  pri- 
marily to  assist  in  assigning  service  areas  used  in  later  planning  phases  of  the 
project.    In  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  community,  day  care  centers, 
libraries,  health  centers  and  playground  facilities  were  being  built,  but  few 
such  items  were  proposed  for  East  New  York,  and  none  for  the  target  area 
which  needed  them  most. 
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Proposed  public  improvements  for  East  New  York  and  the  surrounding  area 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.    Existing  facilities  are  also  shown,  pro- 
viding a  graphic  illustration  of  the  total  situation. 

Several  proposals  for  the  surrounding  area  are  supposed  to  serve  East  New 
York.    These  include  day  care  centers,  a  health  center,  a  police  precinct  house 
and  a  mental  health  center,  but  are  generally  not  convenient  for  East  New  York 
re  sidents. 

In  East  New  York  itself,  few  new  improvements  are  proposed  or  even  planned  for 
the  community.    Most  of  the  items  in  the  Capital  Budget  are  for  schools  and  as- 
sociated playgrounds  already  under  construction  or  for  which  planning  funds 
have  previously  been  allocated.    Two  of  the  items  have  to  do  with  an  already 
completed  school  and  playground  for  P.  S.  328.    Nor  do  these  school  proposals, 
which  make  an  impressive  list  as  seen  below,   satisfy  school  needs.    While  new 
schools  have  not  gone  on  double  sessions,  their  special  classrooms  are  used  for 
regular  classes.    Portable  classrooms  using  up  available  play  space,  continue 
in  use  despite  new  construction. 

Further,  school  planning  is  clouded  by  controversy  over  various  "educational 
park"  proposals  made  by  the  community  and  the  Board  of  Education.    At  the 
moment,  7  schools  are  under  enjoinment  until  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion rules  on  the  question.    One  of  these  schools,  Intermediate  School  361  is 
scheduled  to  serve  East  New  York;  another  school  to  serve  East  New  York, 
Intermediate  School  366,  is  also  being  held  up  pending  resolution  of  the  con- 
troversy though  not  under  enjoinment. 

When  projects  under  construction  or  previously  approved  are  eliminated  (the 
first  three  items  listed  below),  the  remaining  items  represent  an  almost 
laughable  addition  to  the  presently  scarce  supply  of  community  facilities. 
Following  is  that  list,  all  of  which  can  be  located  on  the  Community  Facilities 
map  on  the  following  page. 

1.  Public  School  345  at  Berriman  Street,  Liberty,  Atkins  and 
Glenmore  Avenues.    The  school  is  95  percent  complete  and  will 
open  any  day.    The  playground  is  also  under  construction. 

2.  Junior  High  School  292  at  Vermont  and  Wyona  Streets,  Pitkin  and 
Belmont  Avenues.    The  school  is  70  percent  complete  and  will  open 
in  the  fall  of  1967.    The  playground  is  under  construction. 

3.  Intermediate  School  302  at  Linwood  and  Elton  Streets,  Atlantic 
and  Liberty  Avenues.    This  school  and  possibly  the  associated  park, 
has  now  been  approved  for  construction. 

4.  Vest  Pocket  park  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  between  Dumont 
and  Blake  Avenues. 


5.    Welfare  Center.    Department  of  Welfare  is  negotiating  for  a 
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parcel  at  48-60  William  Street  to  replace  center  at  Bradford 
and  Miller  Avenues. 

6.  Cypress  Hills  Branch  Library,  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fountain  and  Hegeman  Avenues.    (Deleted  from  Executive  Budget.  ) 

7.  Annex  to  P.  S.  158,  at  631  Belmont  Avenue,  utilizing  an  old 
synagogue  to  relieve  overcrowding.    A  group  of  4  lots  next  to 
synagogue  to  be  used  for  playground. 

8.  New  swimming  pool  of  50  by  100  feet,  to  be  located  in  East 
New  York.    To  be  constructed  in  1967-68. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  temporary  swimming  pool,  also  in  the  Capital  Budget, 
was  installed  in  Linton  Park  for  the  summer.    Also,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  scheduled  relief  sewer  construction  along  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Cleve- 
land Street. 

Several  other  improvements  have  been  proposed,   some  of  which  are  doubtful, 
others  of  which  are  long-range  or  could  be  located  elsewhere  in  Brooklyn. 
These  include  a  neighborhood  multi- service  center  to  be  located  somewhere 
in  Central  Brooklyn,  a  HIP  (Health  Insurance  Plan)  health  sub-center  of  5,  000 
square  feet  in  East  New  York  (since  turned  down),  a  community  mental  health 
center  for  East  New  York  and  a  community  college  which  could  be  anywhere  in 
Brooklyn. 

As  is  obvious,  little  has  been  added  to  the  facilities  in  the  East  New  York  area. 
Despite  double  and  triple  sessions  in  some  schools,  little  progress  is  being 
made  in  resolving  controversies.    Few  additional  facilities  and  services  of 
the  type  needed  are  being  programmed  for  the  area.    Health,  recreation,  com- 
munity centers,  day  care  centers,  none  of  these  are  planned  for  immediate 
construction  in  the  community  or  the  target  area.    The  proposed  library  re- 
places an  existing  one,  is  far  from  the  target  area  and  has  been  stricken  from 
the  Executive  Budget.    (Since  the  above  analysis  was    made,  a  health  center 
for  East  New  York  proposed  by  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Health 
Department. ) 

As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive  inventory  of  proposed  community  facilities  and 
persistent  community  expression  of  multiple  inadequacies,  it  was  decided  to 
study  the  need  for  health,  library,  recreation,  day  care  and  other  facilities  as 
part  of  the  detailed  planning  program.    Since  correction  of  the  inadequacies 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  target  area  population,  and  since  additional  services 
could  most  effectively  be  demanded  for  those  in  the  greatest  need,  it  began  to 
sound  more  plausible  to  concentrate  attention  in  the  target  area. 

9.    Sanitation,  Police  and  Other  Services: 


A  good  deal  of  the  community's  ire  is  directed  against  the  way  services 
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are  now  provided,  particularly  sanitation  and  police  services.    As  the  needs 
have  increased,  the  services  have  deteriorated.    The  community  is  bitter 
over  the  neglect;  its  morale  has  suffered  deep  blows  because  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  evidence  of  poor  municipal  services  is  the  city's 
Crash  Clean-up  campaign  undertaken  in  February-March  1966.    This  program 
showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  community,  the  manpower  needed  to  do  the 
job  and  how  the  efforts  of  individual  agencies  could  be  coordinated.    The  failure 
lies  not  in  what  the  crash  program  did,  but  in  what  is  normally  not  done  in 
East  New  York,  most  particularly  in  the  target  area. 

Sanitation  Services:    This  past  winter,   sanitation  conditions  approached 
the  unbelievable.    During  the  Christmas  holidays,  garbage  was  not  collected 
in  parts  of  East  New  York  for  nine  days.    During  the  blockfront  survey, 
surveyors  noted  that  "old  furniture  was  mixed  in  with  piles  of  dirty  snow, 
garbage  was  heaped  in  front  of  houses  and  strewn  over  sidewalks  and  many 
streets."    A  neighborhood  newsletter  issued  on  January  19th  headlined  its 
story  "REVOLT  ING.  "    When  spring  arrived,  the  situation  was  not  ma- 
terially improved.    Though  the  better  streets  throughout  East  New  York  were 
being  swept,  the  target  area  and  other  streets  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
were  ignored.    This  area,   supposed  to  be  on  a  six-day-a-week  pickup,  has 
garbage  collected  only  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  best  according  to  residents. 

The  streets  of  East  New  York's  ghetto  can  be  kept  clean.    The  crash  clean-up 
program  instituted  in  February  1966  showed  a  radical  increase  in  personnel 
and  equipment  assigned  to  the  target  area.    Bulk  collection  was  put  on  a  tri- 
weekly basis,  hand  sweeping  (a  once-a-week  affair  for  one  man)  was  put  on 
a  daily  basis  with  five  men,   staffs  towing  away  abandoned  cars,  cleaning 
yards  and  alleys  and  picking  up  street  dirt  were  increased.  Six  officers  and 
78  men,  and  much  equipment  was  added  to  the  regular  force  during  this  period. 
Also  98  men  were  assigned  to  cleaning  up  backyards,  alleys  and  vacant  lots. 

Results  of  the  effort  were  rated  from  excellent  to  good  by  the  Department  of 
Sanitation,  though  the  superintendent  ended  each  report  with  the  following: 
"The  next  day*  operations  have  to  be  repeated  due  to  the  habits  of  residents. 
Constant,  day  to  day,   services  would  have  to  be  rendered  to  maintain  the  de- 
gree of  cleanliness  required  in  the  area."   At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  extra 
men  were  withdrawn,  the  streets  soon  reverted  to  their  former  state,  and 
the  community  became  bitter. 

What  the  current  sanitation  crews  can  do  was  shown  during  the  riots  last  sum- 
mer.   By  6:45  AM  the  day  after  the  riots,  the  streets  were  swept  clean. 
So  incensed  is  the  community  with  sanitation  services,  they  have  sent  letters 
and  telegrams,  demanded  meetings  with  local  sanitation  officials,  and  even 
picketed  the  Neighborhood  City  Hall  for  better  services.    Their  demands  were 
as  follows: 

1.    Six-day-a-week  garbage  collection 
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2.  Bi-weekly  bulk  collection 

3.  Machine  sweeping  on  days  when  alternate  parking 
regulations  are  in  effect. 

4.  Hand  sweeping  to  supplement  machine  sweeping. 

5.  Enforcement  of  snow  removal  regulations  and  other  sanita- 
tion regulations,  especially  of  buildings  of  absentee  landlords. 

Police  services:    If  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  communication  between 
the  community  and  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  the  breech  is,  if  anything, 
wider  between  the  community  and  the  police.    While  the  Sanitation  Department 
is  accused  of  lying  down  on  the  job,  the  police  are  accused  of  harassment  as 
well.    When  irate  community  residents  called  the  Department  of  Sanitation  about 
overflowing  garbage  cans  in  front  of  absentee  landlords'  houses,  it  referred 
the  matter  to  police  who  promptly  ticketed  cars  parked  in  violation  of  alternate 
side  regulations  but  did  nothing  about  the  offending  landlords.    When  a  citizen 
complains  about  poor  police  work,  he  is  likely  to  be    harassed  by  visits  from 
other  officers. 

Both  police  and  sanitation  staffs  are  mostly  white  and  appear  to  be  as  prejudiced 
against  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  as  are  the  landlords.    They  look  for  failure 
and  see  it  in  the  filthy  streets  and  the  high  crime  rates,  and  rationalize  there  is 
no  particular  need  or  reason  to  extend  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  population. 
This  dulled  desire  to  protect  the  area  leads  to  greater  community  disaffection 
with  the  police  and  to  poorer  police  work.    When  policemen  are  seen  drinking 
beer  in  their  patrol  cars  by  citizens  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  police  to  respond 
quickly  enough  to  stop  vandals  the  week  before,  bitterness  and  cynicism  are  more 
likely  reactions  than  friendly  understanding.    Nor  is  this  situation  lost  on  the 
youth  and  would-be  vandals. 

Complaints  of  inadequate  protection  are  heard  throughout  the  community;  fear 
for  the  safety  of  persons  and  property  is  great.    Industry  hires  special  guards 
to  protect  premises  and  worries  about  employees  getting  safely  to  and  from 
work.    Landlords  live  in  fear  of  vacancies  since  they  are  almost  certain  to 
attract  vandals  who  rip  out  the  plumbing  and  fixtures  and  terrorize  the  re- 
maining tenants.    Parents  worry  about  their  daughters  walking  in  the  streets 
or  in  schoolyards  in  broad  daylight;  stories  of  muggings  and  rapes  are  common. 

During  the  1966  crash  clean-up  program,  the  Police  Department  assigned 
foot  patrolmen  to  the  7  foot  posts  in  the  crash  program  area  on  an  around  the 
clock  basis  as  well  as  a  motor  patrol.    During  the  30  day  period,  only  44 
arrests  were  made  in  the  area,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  average  monthly  ar- 
rest rate  in  1966.    Undoubtedly,  more  police  coverage  was  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  crime.    Obviously,  mote  coverage  is  needed  in  East  New  York  , 
where  people  can  least  stand  the  hurts  and  losses  of  robberies,  beatings, 
muggings,  rapes  and  other  outrages  against  persons  and  property.    When  the 
crash  program  concluded  in  March,  the  extra  personnel  were  also  removed. 

Community  people  have  had  two  meetings  with  local  police  officials  in  recent 
months,  demanding  more  foot  patrolmen,   speedier  response  to  complaints, 
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apprehension  of  thieves  and  dope  peddlers,  more  courteous  treatment  of 
citizens,  no  harassment  of  complainants  and  appointment  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  sergeants. 

Other:    Numerous  other  examples  of  poor  services  can  be  cited  and 
negatively  documented  by  the  special  efforts  made  in  the  community  during  the 
crash  clean-up  program  in  February-March  1966.    Using  the  special  funds  from 
the  John  Lindsay  Inauguial  Committee,  Deputy  Mayor  Price  presented  Park 
Commissioner  Hoving  $10,  000  to  be  used  for  a  vest  pocket  park  in  East  New 
York.    During  the  crash  program  a  site  was  selected  and  blacktopped,  but  the 
promised  equipment  for  the  park  has  yet  to  be  installed. 

During  the  crash  program,  the  Department  of  Parks  surveyed  conditions  in  the 
area  and  found  366  trees  that  needed  pruning  and  15  trees  that  should  be  removed. 
The  pruning  and  removal  was  done,  but  the  same  interest  was  not  shown  in  the 
parks.    Neglect  of  Linton  Park  is  a  continual  complaint  of  the  residents.  In 
this  park,  there  are  stanchions  for  swings  but  no  swings,  the  grass  has  been 
stamped  down  and  there  is  no  outline  for  a  playing  field  left.    The  only  recent 
improvement  is  a  sign  warning  people  to  keep  off  the  grass. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  inspected  every  building  in  the  31  block  area  and 
recorded  thousands  of  violations.    Searches  for  owners  or  precepts  for  demolition 
were  filed  against  80  buildings.    During  the  program  period,   steps  were  initiated 
to  demolish  four  of  the  worst  buildings;  possibly  several  others  were  also  de- 
molished as  a  result  of  the  program.    Openings  in  27  vacant  buildings  were 
boarded  up  by  the  Department  of  Real  Estate.    At  the  end  of  the  program  period, 
the  massive  inspectional  forces  were  withdrawn,  some  of  the  boarded  buildings 
were  again  used  for  dens  and  hideouts  and  life  went  on  as  before  though  the 
need  became  more  desperate  as  time  passed. 

During  the  crash  program,  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  bring  health  services 
to  the  area  through  a  healthmobile .    Over  3,  000  persons  received  free  x-rays, 
blood  tests,  polio  vaccine,  tests  for  venereal  disease  or  tests  for  diabetes. 
In  addition  415  violations  of  health  regulations  were  found  in  101  of  149  store  in- 
spections and  issuing  14  violations  for  short  weight,  failure  to  post  prices  and 
meat  tampering.    The  Department  of  Highways  made  192  curb  repairs  and 
repaired  449  holes  in  the  streets.    Further,  they  recorded  640  sidewalk 
violations. 

Conclusions:    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  kind  of  zeal  displayed  by 
the  agencies  during  the  crash  clean-up  campaign  is  needed  on  a  day-by-day  basis 
in  East  New  York.    Added  personnel  and  constant  attention  are  essential  if  the 
increased  needs  are  to  be  met.    Those  who  were  in  charge  of  coordinating  the 
program  for  the  administration  believe  that  greater  community  involvement 
would  have  produced  more  lasting  results.     They  believe  that  lower  echelons 
in  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  Police  Depart  ment  and  other  agencies  may  not 
give  services  they  are  supposed  to  give  and  report  that  they  do  give  to  higher 
echelons.    They  are  also  convinced  that  much  of  the  administrative  red  tape  can 
be  cut  (abandoned  cars  often  take  a  month  to  get  towed  away,  but  it  took  one  day 
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during  the  crash  clean-up  campaign). 

A  general  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  is  that  determined 
effort,  coordination  among  departments,  and  extra  personnel  can  produce 
successful  results  in  municipal  housekeeping  efforts.    The  streets  don't  have 
to  be  dirty,  youthful  vandals  do  not  have  to  roam  destructively  throughout  the 
community,  the  trees,  parks,  housing,  and  other  facilities  do  not  have  to  be 
neglected,  health  and  other  social  needs  can  be  served. 

10.    Community  Organization 

Lying  behind  East  New  York's  failure  to  receive  the  services  and  facilities  it 
needs  is  its  fragmented  community  organization  structure,  inexperienced  leader- 
ship and  highly  transient  and  apathetic  constituency.    Few  of  the  organizations 
have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  while  those  of  long 
standing  have  become  moribund,  are  isolated  from  the  emerging  problems  or 
have  experienced  almost  100  percent  turnover  in  membership  of  client  population. 

Of  the  six  or  seven  organizations  most  active  in  this  planning  program,  all  have 
been  in  existence  for  less  than  three  years  with  the  exception  of  the  Council  for 
a  Better  East  New  York  and  United  Community  Centers.    The  Council  is  about 
seven  years  old  and  boasts  of  70  member  organizations,  mostly  block  associations. 
Until  recently,  the  Council  was  sparked  and  dominated  by  the  minister  of  the 
community's  oldest  church,  the  New  Lots  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  seemed 
to  be  welding  the  community  into  some  semblance  of  cohesive  effort.    His  de- 
parture broke  that  tenuous  unity,  and  changes  in  leadership  and  top  staff  of  the 
Council  have  since  been  numerous.    Though  its  potential  for  coordinating  com- 
munity activity  is  still  great,  it  is  not  providing  strong  leadership  to  its  member 
organizations.    The  organization  received  an  anti-poverty  grant  last  summer  and 
now  operates  three  storefront  centers  and  employs  25  block  workers  in  com- 
munity service  and  action  programs. 

The  only  other  organizations  of  long  standing  include  the  United  Community 
Centers,  a  settlement  house  which  operates  with  a  modest  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  a  local  PAL  operated  out  of  the 
75th  Precinct  and  two  other  youth  recreation  organizations.    PTA's  have  ex- 
erted little  influence  in  the  community. 

The  most  active  organizations  other  than  churches  are  block  associations  or 
government  supported  anti-poverty  and  anti-delinquency  groups.    Many  of  these 
latter  groups  were  organized  after  the  1966  summer  riots,  and  operate  out  of 
storefronts  in  the  target  area.    Among  these  are  the  United  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  front  supported  by  the  Youth  Board  and  Christians  and  Jews  United  for 
Social  Action  (CUSA)  supported  by  the  Church    of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  as- 
sisted by  activist  priests  from  the  church.    Both  these  organizations  are  youth 
oriented,  operating  recreation  and  educational  programs  out  of  storefronts.  In 
addition,  the  Urban  Faith  Corps  of  the  Church  of  Christ  supplies  organizational 
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services  of  its  young  ministers  in  the  area  and  cooperated  with  the  Area  Ser- 
vices office  while  it  was  open.    The  youth  organizations  appear  to  have  success- 
fully attracted  many  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  teenagers  and  involved  them  in 
recreation  and  community  service  efforts. 

The  block  associations,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  50  or  more,  are  all  new 
organizations.    The  oldest  recorded  on  the  organizational  survey  was  es- 
tablished in  1964.    In  most  instances,  they  are  made  up  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  homeowners  who  are  striving  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  property. 
They  have  organized  to  ensure  safety  and  to  demand  adequate  public  services  - 
both  of  which  have  proved  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  East  New  York. 

Members  of  the  above  groups  have  been  in  constant  evidence  at  meetings  of  the 
planning  committee,   supplemented  by  individuals,  clergymen  and  other  group 
representatives  making  one  or  more  appearances.    While  the  churches  have  be- 
come heavily  involved  in  the  program  as  non-profit  sponsors  of  housing  re- 
habilitation, few  of  them  came  often  to  planning  meetings.    Their  absence  at 
least  partly  reflects  their  decline  in  the  life  of  East  New  York,  their  isolation 
from  newly  emerging  currents  and  their  own  struggle  for  survival. 

The  situation  with  the  Jewish  synagogues  is  indicative.    These  synagogues  and 
centers  have,  with  few  exceptions,  ceased  to  function  in  the  study  area.  Several 
structures  have  simply  been  abandoned  and  others  sold  to  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rican  Prote stant  congregations.    The  YM-YWHA,  located  on  Linden  Boulevard, 
has  begun  extension  programs  in  nearby  parts  of  Queens  to  bolster  its  client 
population.    The  Pride  of  Judeah  will  probably  close  down  its  child  care  program 
if  the  situation  doesn't  change. 

The  Catholic  community  is  much  less  devastated  than  the  Jewish  community, 
but  the  churches  and  their  parishes  have  undergone  considerable  change  and 
face  difficulties.    St.  Gabriel's  parish  covers  most  of  the  area  east  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and,  until  recently,  has  been  dominated  by  parishioners 
of  Italian  ancestry.    St.  Gabriel's  completed  a  major  construction  program  in 
1958  which  included  a  new  church  and  school.    Today  the  congregation  is  in- 
creasingly Puerto  Rican,  as  is  the  parochial  school  population,  and  the  church 
is  worried  about  its  ability  to  meet  debt  payments.    The  Polish  National  Roman 
Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  faring  somewhat  better  in  the  sense  that  the  popu- 
lation of  east  European  ancestry  is  large  and  stable  enough  to  provide  a  congrega- 
tion and  parochial  school  population.    The  Russian  Orthodox  church,  located  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  has  apparently  lost  most  of  its  congregation. 

In  addition  to  the  Catholic  churches  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  non-parish 
missionary  church  centered  in  the  Brownsville  community  outside  of  the  study 
area  which  is  active  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    The  Good  Shepherd  Center 
includes  priests  who  are  deeply  involved  in  community  affairs. 

The  older  Protestant  churches  have  either  changed  to  largely  Negro  congrega- 
tions or  are  surviving  with  congregations  made  up  of  the  few  elderly  parishioners 
who  have  stayed  in  the  neighborhood.    St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  reports  a 
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governing  board  whose  youngest  member  is  74  years  old.     The  ministers  of  many 
of  the  now  predominantly  Negro  churches  are  white  and,  frequently,  resentful  of 
and  alienated  from  their  congregations.    There  are  not  yet  any  affiliated  Negro 
Baptist  or  Methodist  churches,  though  there  are  a  large  number  of  evangelical 
storefront  churches  in  the  area. 

Commercial  interests  in  East  New  York  are  apparently  unorganized.  Apart 
from  the  small  homeowner  block  associations,  landlords  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other  and  have  no  organized  voice.    Neither  have  the  banks  and 
lending  institutions  attempted  to  bring  property  owners  together  to  defend 
property  values  in  the  area.    The  Sutter  Avenue  Merchants'  Association  still 
operates,  but  was  able  to  exert  little  effort  to  stem  or  direct  the  radical  changes 
occurring  in  the  business  community. 

Results  of  this  fragmentation  and  recent  formation  of  community  organizations 
has  been  an  inability  to  work  together  for  common  causes  with  some  rare  ex- 
ceptions.   It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  anti-poverty  and  anti-delinquency 
programs  will  generate  effective  community  leadership  or  at  what  point  these  new 
organizations  can  effectively  communicate  with  the  older  churches  and  other 
organizations.    The  church  role  in  non-profit  sponsorship  of  rehabilitation  (ex- 
plained in  detail  later)  is  bringing  them  into  closer  though  cautious  contact  with 
the  new  organizations;  their  effectiveness  in  working  together  will  be  one  test 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.    The  vest  pocket  and  rehabilitation  program  has 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  community,  as 
evidenced  in  various  parts  of  the  report.    This  developing  cohesion  is  tenuous, 
but  could  develop  permanence  and  strength  with  proper  encouragement. 

I.    Selection  of  the  Target  Area 

The  culmination  of  several  months  of  discussion  on  the  materials  presented 
above  was  a  decision  to  concentrate  the  first  phase  of  the  vest  pocket  and  re- 
habilitation program  on  the  target  area  -  bounded  by  Sutter,  Pennsylvania, 
Livonia  and  Van  Sinderen  Avenues.    This  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  tech- 
nical decision,  and  was  based  on  three  major  considerations: 

1.  That  East  New  York  would  be  judged  as  a  place  to  live  on 
how  its  ghetto  was  doing,  not  on  how  well  the  rest  of  it  was  doing. 

2.  That  the  residents  of  the  target  area  had  the  greatest  needs, 
and  that  these  needs  could  and  should  be  satisfied. 

3.  That  the  problems  of  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the 
target  area,  while  great,  were  not  insurmountable. 

As  long  as  East  New  York's  ghetto  is  in  the  headlines,  the  community  can  never 
hope  to  gain  a  reputation  as  an  attractive  area  for  either  rich  or  poor.    As  the 
most  volatile  part  of  East  New  York,  the  target  area  has  become  the  community 
barometer.    Fear  and  violence  emanate  from  the  target  area  outward,  infect- 
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ing  the  entire  community,  increasing  insecurity,  instability  and  transiency. 
The  target  area  has  become  a  funnel  through  which  concentrations  of  welfare 
clients  and  undesirables  are  drawn  into  East  New  York.    There  is  always  room 
in  the  target  area  for  a  family  that  is  desperate;  there  are  always  hundreds  of 
families  striving  to  get  out  again. 

To  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  transient  character  of  the  target  area  becomes  a 
matter  of  highest  priority.    Its  vacant  apartments  which  attract  only  the  poorest 
and  most  desperate  families,  living  conditions  which  border  on  the  animal,  the 
lack  of  community  facilities  and  services,  all  conspire  to  establish  an  en- 
vironment of  despair  and  degradation.    It  cannot  help  but  be  violent  and  lawless; 
it  cannot  help  getting  worse;  it  cannot  help  infecting  the  surrounding  community. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  target  area  has  the  greatest  concentration  of  need 
in  East  New  York.    Community  disorganization,  a  high  concentration  of  de- 
moralized welfare  families,  lack  of  direction  for  young  people,  high  unemploy- 
ment rates,  deteriorated  housing  and  intense  friction  between  landlords  and 
tenants  are  all  major  problems,  twice  as  intense  as  elsewhere  in  the  community. 

These  problems  can  be  solved,  though  some  will  take  more  resources  and 
different  approaches  than  those  available  in  the  vest  pocket  program.    At  the 
very  least,  housing  can  be  improved,  needed  facilities  and  services  supplied 
and  employment  of  local  residents  increased  (as  detailed  later).    This  in  it- 
self would  cause  a  significant  reduction  in  transiency  and  an  increase  in  com- 
munity attractiveness. 

In  coming  to  the  decision  to  concentrate  on  the  target  area,  it  was  necessary 
to  assure  that  relocation  problems  could  be  solved.    Despite  its  75  vacant 
buildings  (the  number  vacant  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made)  and  a  dozen 
vacant  lots,  there  is  not  much  vacant  land  in  the  area.    Altogether,  the 
vacant  parcels  amount  to  no  more  than  3  acres,  and  they  are  scattered 
throughout  the  area,  not  assembled  in  convenient  building  sites. 

Preliminary  analysis  indicated  that  if  clearance  were  kept  to  a  bare  minimum, 
the  relocation  and  rehousing  requirements  could  be  managed.    This  meant 
that  not  all  the  public  housing  available  could  be  located  in  the  target  area; 
some  of  it  would  have  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     This  general  solution  sat- 
isfied both  target  area  representatives  who  wanted  most  of  the  new  housing 
in  the  target  area  and  people  east  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  who  were  pleased 
that  some  of  the  new  public  housing  would  be  located  outside  the  target  area. 
It  was  generally  accepted  that  a  balanced  program  was  being  proposed. 

Aside  from  public  housing  commitments,  the  general  approach  to  the  vest 
pocket  and  rehabilitation  program  assumed  that  non-profit  sponsors  would 
rehabilitate  old  housing  and  build  new  middle  income  housing  in  conjunction 
with  the  Housing  Authority  effort.    From  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the 
consultants  had  been  working  to  develop  local  non-profit  sponsorship  organiza- 
tions who  would  implement  whatever  program  was  developed.    While  discussions 
were  proceeding  on  selection  of  the  target  area,  therefore,  potential  non-profit 
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sponsors  were  being  asked  whether  they  would  hesitate  to  undertake  improve- 
ment programs  in  the  target  area  -  considering  its  present  situation  and  re- 
cent history.    It  was  found  that  prospective  sponsors  were  quite  willing  to  go 
into  the  target  area,  perhaps  more  willing  and  more  enthusiastic  than  if  the 
program  had  been  concentrated  elsewhere. 

On  the  night  the  decision  was  announced,  the  consultants  presented  the  general 
terms  in  which  they  would  concentrate  the  vest  pocket  program  in  the  target 
area.    These  included  (1)  improvement  of  the  area  mostly  for  those  who 
lived  in  it  now,  (2)  most  but  not  all  the  public  housing  to  go  into  the  target 
area,  and  (3)  a  secondary  improvement  area  around  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Pitkin  Avenue  for  additional  housing  and  appropriate  community 
facilities. 

Perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  decision  to  concentrate  the 
vest  pocket  program  in  the  target  area  was  the  unanimous  support  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  and,  later,  the  community,  for  the  proposed  approach.  From 
east  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  black  and  white,  came  evidence 
of  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  project.    And  because  the  community  did  see 
eye  to  eye,  both  on  the  area  of  concentration  and  the  distribution  of  public 
housing,  it  could  be  expected  to  give  its  unified  support  to  the  program. 
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II.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROGRAM 


The  program  which  is  detailed  in  the  pages  which  follow  was  jointly  developed 
by  the  community  and  the  planning  consultant.    Even  while  studies  and  dis- 
cussions were  being  held  on  where  to  concentrate  the  effort,  the  community 
began  to  articulate  its  ideas  for  improvement.    These  were  often  out  of  con- 
text with  the  chronology  of  an  orderly  planning  process,  yet  they  provided  focus 
and  direction  to  the  planning  process  and  added  life  to  the  final  result. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  there  was  a  preoccupation  with  the  entire  plan  in  all 
its  aspects,  from  the  desired  apartment  sizes  in  public  housing  to  the  kind  of 
recreation  area  desired,  from  the  location  of  a  health  and  community  center 
to  how  to  treat  Pitkin  Avenue.    Constant  repetition  of  points,  the  back  and 
forth  of  community  discussion  and  maps  and  designs  drawn  by  members  of 
the  planning  committee  all  helped  the  consultants  identify  the  most  significant 
areas  of  concern,  weigh  alternative  suggestions  and  assign  high  and  low  priori- 
ties to  various  plan  elements. 

During  the  several  months  of  the  planning  process,  the  following  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  improvement  were  made  by  the  community: 

Housing  Improvements 

1.  Move  industry  along  Van  Sinderin  to  an  industrial  park  and  build 
housing  there. 

2.  Build  housing  to  accommodate  both  low  and  middle  income 
families  in  target  area. 

3.  Concentrate  public  housing  in  target  area,  but  put  some  of  it 
outside. 

4.  Put  some  of  public  housing  in  area  around  Barbey  and  Hendrix 
Streets  around  Sutter  Avenue. 

5.  Build  garden  apartments  outside  worst  area. 

6.  No  more  than  50  units  to  a  building. 

7.  On  one  floor  of  a  building,  put  2  apts.  of  3  rooms,  4  of  5  rooms 
and  2  of  7  rooms. 

8.  Put  housing  on  vacant  site  in  industrial  area. 

Educational  Improvements 

1.  Proposed  field  for  Jefferson  High  too  far  away  (Spring  Creek 
Park).    Provide  field  next  to  school. 

2.  New  community  college  being  discussed  should  be  built  in  East 
New  York. 

3.  The  educational  park  proposal  for  Flatlands  area  should  be  approved. 

4.  A  new  high  school  is  needed  to  absorb  overcrowding  of  Jefferson. 

5.  P.S.  174  has  no  playground.    Tear  down  houses  and  build  one. 

6.  More  school  play  space  should  be  developed,  perhaps  by 
closing  streets. 
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Community  Facilities,  Recreation,  Shopping 

1.  Put  the  swimming  pool  into  a  park  in  the  worst  area. 

2.  Put  a  combined  health,  youth,  recreation  center  and  swimming 
pool  in  the  area  around  Van  Siclen,  Hendrix,  Schenck  and  Blake 
(the  center  of  the  study  area). 

3.  Put  recreation  and  shopping  facilities  in  target  area  so  middle 
income  people  would  want  to  live  there. 

4.  Build  theater,  cultural  center  in  target  area. 

5.  Community  needs  health  center,  day  care  center,  recreation 
center,  library,  at  least  one  more  park. 

6.  New  bank  should  be  brought  in. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  ideas  and  suggestions,  several  of  the  Committee 
members  put  forward  more  far  reaching  proposals,  much  of  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  final  plan.    On  the  following  page,   showing  a  rough  composite 
map  of  proposals,   several  of  the  proposals  presented  by  individual  members 
of  the  committee  are  also  shown.    One  shows  part  of  a  plan  for  concentrating 
attention  within  a  triangular  area  created  by  three  schools  (this  concept  was 
ultimately  adopted),  another  shows  development  potential  along  Linden  Boule- 
vard and  the  third  shows  a  design  for  a  multi-purpose  park  (also  adopted). 

Before  a  specific  plan  could  be  developed,  additional  studies  were  required. 
These  were  aimed  at  (1)  investigating  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  community,  (2)  detailing  needs  such  as  those  for  housing 
improvement  or  community  facilities  and  (3)  developing  a  long-range  frame- 
work within  which  a  first  stage  plan  could  be  developed. 

As  is  shown  in  the  pages  which  follow,   some  of  the  original  ideas  had  to  be 
dropped  or  modified  as  a  result  of  these  analyses.    The  use  of  industrial  land 
for  housing  purposes  could  not  be  generally  adopted,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
develop  specific  plans  for  improved  shopping  facilities.    Community  facilities' 
planning    required  substantial  modification  in  location  and  detailing  of  needs. 
Since  the  program  was  a  small  one,   some  of  the  improvements  proposed 
outside  the  target  area  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  first  stage  plan. 
Then  too,  many  of  the  suggestions  were  conflicting;  resolution  in  favor  of  one 
often  meant  rejection  of  the  other. 

Among  the  basic  questions  addressed  by  these  studies  were  (1)  whether  in- 
dustrial land  could  be  used  for  housing  purposes,  (2)  the  measures  required 
to  bring  housing  up  to  standard  in  the  target  area,  (3)  what  community 
facilities  had  to  be  supplied  and  (4)  what  restrictions  should  be  placed  on 
first  stage  development.    Each  of  these  questions  is  treated  below. 

1.    Industrial  Analysis 

Since  many  of  the  Committee's  suggestions  related  to  making  use  of  industrial 
areas  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  target  area,  a  special  analysis  of  Planning 
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Area  1  and  the  north-south  spine  of  industry  along  the  L.I.R.R.  was  under- 
taken.   If  some  of  this  land  could  be  made  available,  densities  might  be  re- 
duced and  more  flexibility  irtroduced  into  the  plan.    Further,   since  much  of 
the  housing  in  the  northwest  was  as  poor  as  that  in  the  target  area,  some  im- 
provements might  be  possible  there    as  well.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  existing 
industry  was  stable,  employed  large  numbers  of  local  people  and  was  ex- 
pensive to  move,  it  could  not  be  considered  expendable. 

In  January  of  1967,  a  field  survey  of  88  structures  and  interviews  with  48  firms 
with  more  than  10,  000  square  feet  of  floor  space  were  conducted.  Employment 
in  the  88  firms  totalled  some  3,300  persons,  about  half  the  industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  study  area.    Three-quarters  of  the  employees  were  male,  71  per- 
cent were  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  (almost  equally  divided)  and  55  percent 
were  from  East  New  York.    These  findings  demonstrated  that  industry  was  of 
major  economic  importance  to  area  residents. 

The  48  firms  interviewed  were  of  the  following  types: 


Type  of  Firm  Number 


1.  Iron  and  steel  smelting  6 

2.  Other  metal  fabricators  3 

3.  Paint  manufacturers  and  hardware  dist.  3 

4.  Manufacturers  for  military  use  4 

5.  Furniture  manufacturers  3 

6.  Food  and  beverage  mfg.  and  dist.  7 

7.  Garment  manufacture  and  contractors  7 

8.  Paper  scrap  and  container  companies  3 

9.  Miscellaneous  12 
Total  48 


The  buildings  housing  the  48  firms  interviewed  were  surveyed,  ratings  being 
given  for  exteriors,  interiors,  heating,  elevators  and  washrooms.  Unlike 
families,  industrial  firms  show  wide  variations  in  the  quality  of  space  needed 
for  their  operation  and  in  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  moved.    In  iron  and 
steel  smelting,  for  example,  where  most  of  the  structures  were  rated  poor 
or  bad,  the  equipment  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  to  move.    Other  metal 
fabricators,  also  among  the  group  in  the  poorest  buildings,  would  similarly 
incur  heavy  moving  expenses.    In  other  categories  such  as  paint  and  hardware 
manufacture,  food  and  beverage  manufacture  and  distribution,  garment  manu- 
facture and  military  production,  building  conditions  ranged  from  good  to  bad, 
with  few  distinguishing  differences. 

To  check  further  on  the  possibility  of  using  industrial  space  for  housing  pur- 
poses, the  stability  and  future  intentions  of  firms  were  investigated.  They 
were  asked  whether  they  owned  or  leased  space,  how  long  they  had  been  in 
their  present  location,  whether  they  were  moving  or  expanding,  whether  their 
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space  was  adequate  and  the  advantages  of  their  location. 

Of  the  48  firms,  22  owned  space  while  30  leased  space,   several  doing  both. 
Almost  65  percent  had  been  in  their  present  locations  for  more  than  10  years; 
35  percent  were  in  the  same  location  over  30  years  and  one  firm  for  85.  The 
longer  a  firm  was  in  its  present  location,  the  more  likely  it  owned  space. 
Also,  the  more  special  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  property,  the  more  likely  it 
was  owned  rather  than  leased.    The  smelting  and  paint  plants  were  generally 
owned  by  the  firms  operating  them.    Rents  in  the  area  were  comparable  with 
those  in  similar  industrial  sections  -  averaging  $1.  00  per  square  foot. 

Not  only  have  most  firms  been  in  their  present  locations  a  long  time,  but  a 
fairly  large  number  put  up  with  basic  inadequacies.  When  asked  what  im- 
provements in  accommodations  they  would  like,  between  35  and  40  percent 
wanted  more  space,  better  loading  facilities,  more  parking  space  and  less 
street  congestion.  A  substantial  number  of  firms  were  "making  do"  by  scat- 
tering operations  in  several  buildings,  often  several  blocks  from  the  main 
plant. 

While  the  various  inadequacies  are  influencing  5  scattered  plants  to  consider 
moving  from  their  present  location,  twice  as  many  firms  are  seeking  to  ex- 
pand in  their  present  location.    Those  expanding  include  iron  and  steel  smelters, 
the  paint  manufacturers  and  the  military  products  manufacturers.    Those  with 
the  heavy  equipment  also  seem  to  be  those  who  are  expanding.    Much  expan- 
sion has  recently  taken  place,  usually  at  the  expense  of  adjoining  residences. 

All  firms  were  asked  if  they  would  move  into,  help  organize,  or  support  a 
new  industrial  development  in  East  New  York.    Seven  firms  indicated  they 
might  move  into  more  modern  space;  five  firms  expressed  interest  in  helping 
develop  an  industrial  community;  four  firms  said  they  would  support  such  a 
move. 

East  New  York  has  its  advantages  for  industry.    The  rent  is  cheap,  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  is  available,  transportation  including  mass  transit,  truck 
routes  and  a  railroad  depot  are  at  hand.    These  factors  have  attracted  many 
new  firms  during  the  past  ten  years.    These  same  advantages  and  prohibitive 
moving  costs  have  helped  to  keep  the  firms  already  in  the  area  from  moving 
out. 

When  all  available  information  is  weighed  and  considered,  none  of  the  48  firms 
interviewed  fall  in  the  easily  displaceable  category.  Half  a  dozen  smaller 
buildings,  mostly  vacant  can  easily  be  displaced;  a  junk  yard  or  two  would 
>not  be  too  expensive  to  acquire  nor  involve  heavy  job  losses.    For  the  re- 
mainder, displacement  cannot  be  justified  -  at  least  until  a  general  plan  for 
renewing  the  industrial  sector  is  developed.    Following  are  the  ratings  for 
the  87  plants  surveyed. 
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Plant  Stability- 
Rating 

No.  of  Plants 
Interviewed 

Outside 

Inspection  Only 

Total 

Good 

4 

4 

8 

Fair 

21 

9 

30 

Poor 

22 

21 

43 

Displaceable 

0 

6 

6 

Total 

47 

40 

87 

Despite  the  stability  of  industry  in  the  area,  a  general  reconstruction  of 
space  and  rearrangement  of  uses  appears  to  be  desirable  for  large  portions 
of  the  area.    The  expansion  acitivity  is  haphazard,  and  is  not  oriented  toward 
producing  more  efficient  or  convenient  use  of  space.    As  industry  expands, 
moreover,  the  area  in  residential  use  is  slowly  being  reduced  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  remaining  housing  diminished. 

Given  sufficient  resources,  several  improvements  could  be  proposed  for  the 
area: 

1.  Consolidation  of  space  needs  for  individual  firms,  development 
of  larger  floor  spaces  on  a  single  floor,  provision  of  sufficient 
parking  and  loading  space. 

2.  Rationalization  of  the  land  use  in  the  area  including  the  closing 
of  several  streets,  elimination  of  P.  S.    63,  use  of  the  area  along 
Pennsylvania  and  Sutter  Avenues  for  housing  and  the  use  of  the  in- 
terior for  industrial  development. 

3.  Development  of  a  closer  relation  between  the  community  and  the 
industrial  firms  in  the  area.    Formal  ties  involving  job  training  and 
educational  programs  should  be  established  so  as  to  maximize 
local  employment  and  encourage  community  harmony. 

For  first  stage  planning  purposes,  it  was  decided  to  seek  housing  locations 
only  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    While  some  opportunities  appear  to  exist 
along  Sutter  Avenue,  it  was  decided  to  forego  making  recommendations  for 
this  part  of  the  area  until  a  detailed  analysis  of  retail  trade  requirements  could 
be  completed  (see  below).    The  situation  was  complicated  by  Con  Edison  plans 
to  build  additional  power  plant  machinery  in  a  blockfront  along  Sutter  Avenue. 
If  this  project  had  gone  ahead  in  its  proposed  form,  it  would  have  cut  the 
business  area  in  two.    (Since  then,  at  the  request  of  the  city,  Con  Edison  has 
agreed  to  restrict  its  expansion  to  100  feet  north  of  Sutter  Avenue,  constructing 
only  an  underground  passage  through  to  Sutter  Avenue.) 

2.    Analysis  of  Retail  Trade 


Many  of  the  community's  proposals  dealt  with  strengthening  and  modernizing 
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shopping  facilities  in  and  around  the  target  area.    Once  a  busy  shopping  street, 
Sutter  Avenue  had  become  little  more  than  a  convenience  shopping  street, 
patronized  primarily  on  weekends,  with  a  growing  number  of  vacant  stores. 
Livonia  Avenue,  another  shopping  street  in  the  past,  was  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter shape  due  to  the  fabulous  success  of  the  Fortunoff  stores,  but  was  also 
on  the  downgrade.    The  community  wanted  these  shopping  streets  improved 
and  supermarkets  and  other  new  stores  brought  in.    The  future  of  Pitkin 
Avenue  as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  continuing  shopping  on  Blake  and  Dumont 
Avenues  was  also  discussed. 

Restrictions  of  time  prevented  the  development  of  programs  for  improved 
shopping  facilities.    There  are  obviously  too  many  small  shops  in  East  New 
York,  and  just  as  obviously  too  few  of  a  modern  size  using  modern 
merchandizing  techniques.    The  few  supermarkets  in  the  area  are  only 
moderate  in  size,  and  lack  sufficient  parking  and  loading  area.    A  few  larger 
supermarkets  and  other  commercial  establishments  are  found  along  Linden 
Boulevard,  the  newest  shopping  focus  in  the  vicinity  and  the  one  with  the  highest 
future  potential. 

Though  the  need  for  improved  retail  facilities  in  the  interior  of  East  New 
York  is  undeniable,  particularly  in  the  development  of  more  modern  neighbor- 
hood centers,  plans  for  such  centers  would  require  a  detailed  analysis  of 
retail  trade  throughout  East  New  York,  Brownsville,  Bushwick  and  other  sur- 
rounding communities.    In  addition,  some  analysis  of  shoppers'  habits  and 
their  attitudes  toward  local  shopping  would  have  to  be  undertaken.  Detailed 
discussions  with  present  shop  owners  and  potential  new  tenants  such  as 
supermarket  chains  would  also  be  required  before  a  plan  could  be  confidently 
adopted.    It  would  also  be  desirable  to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing 
one  or  more  consumer  cooperatives  in  the  area. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  first  stage  plan  avoids  major  programming  of  re- 
tail improvements.     This  does  not  prevent  the  addition  of  new  stores  in  the 
proposed  new  development,  particularly  on  middle  income  sites,  but  it  does 
avoid  attempting  an  answer  to  the  question:    How  much  of  Sutter  Avenue  frontage 
(or  other  shopping  streets)  should  be  planned  for  continued  retail  use?  Still 
another  reason  for  avoiding  planned  change  was  a  desire  to  see  whether 
housing  and  community  facilities'  improvements  would  not  effect  a  commensurate 
change  in  the  outlook  for  present  stores.    To  wipe  out  present  merchants  be- 
fore seeing  the  effects  of  other  proposed  improvement  programs  could  be 
wasteful  of  scarce  resources. 

3.    Analysis  of  Housing  Needs 

To  develop  the  housing  improvement  program,  a  more  detailed  study  was  made 
of  conditions  in  the  selected  areas.    This  included  a  house-by-house  exterior 
survey,  drafting  of  floor  plans  for  typical  building  typrs,  an  interior  survey 
of  selected  buildings  of  each  type  and  a  survey  of  tenants  in  the  inspected 
buildings.    In  addition,  a  careful  analysis  was  made  of  the  target  area  and 
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its  deficiencies,  positive  features  and  potentials. 

Available  at  the  start  of  this  intensified  analysis  was  a  massive  amount  of 
information  on  vacant  and  partially  occupied  buildings,  buildings  on  which 
searches  and  precepts  were  being  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Buildings, 
and  similar  information.    In  the  assembly  of  this  material,  the  staff  of  the 
Area  Services  office  was  an  invaluable  resource,   supplying  details  on 
buildings  and  landlords.    Further,  expressions  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
various  landlords  in  rehabilitation  under  the  Municipal  Loan  program  were  on 
hand  as  were  indications  from  many  landlords  who  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  be  bought  out. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  and  with  the  help  of  an  exterior  survey  of 
buildings  in  the  target  area,  approximately  50  buildings  in  the  area  were 
selected  for  detailed  study.    Thirty-five  of  these  buildings  were  thoroughly 
inspected  inside  and  out;  an  additional  15  buildings  were  vacant  and  boarded 
up  or  were  otherwise  not  easily  entered.    Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
conditions  found: 

Exteriors:    Of  the  50  buildings,  55  percent  were  rated  3  or  worse. 
A  3  rating  indicates  a  building  exterior  needs  extensive  repair. 

Public  Spaces:    Sixty-five  percent  of  the  35  buildings  inspected 
rated  3  or  4.    A  rating  of  3  indicates  a  need  for  extensive  repair 
to  restore  the  building  to  servicable  condition. 

Bathrooms:   Half  the  72  bathrooms  had  no  sinks.    Of  61  bathrooms 
rated,  only  1  had  tile  floors  or  wainscotting  on  the  walls.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  bathrooms  required  new  fixtures,  80  percent  re- 
quired new  plumbing.    Analysis  suggested  that  only  17  percent  of  the 
bathrooms  could  be  rated  acceptable. 

Kitchens:    Half  the  kitchen  fixtures  were  in  reasonable  condition,  but 
70  percent  of  the  plumbing  needs  replacement. 

Apartment  Walls:    Only  17.  5  percent  of  74  walls  in  apartments  could 
be  classified  as  in  good  condition,  i.  e.  ,  requiring  only  patching  and 
painting.    An  additional  13  percent  needed  replacement  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  wall.   Almost  70  percent  required  complete  replacement. 

Apartment  Floors:  Eighteen  of  the  71  floors  rated  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, 25  of  71  required  partial  replacement.  Almost  half  require  com- 
plete replacement. 

Buildings  surveyed  were  carefully  selected  to  be  representative  of  the  most 
frequently  found  building  types  in  the  target  area.    Typical  floor  plans  for  each 
of  these  types  are  shown  on  the  following  page.    When  building  condition  was 
analyzed  by  these  types,  buildings  in  the  G,  H,  K,  and  L  types  were  found  to  be 
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in  substantially  better  condition  than  the  remainder.    Unfortunately,  these 
types  account  for  only  12  percent  of  the  total  number  of  units  in  the  target  area; 
also,  types  G  and  H  are  found  primarily  on  shopping  streets  which  were  to  be 
avoided  by  the  plan.    If  these  types  are  excluded,  conditions  in  the  remainder 
of  the  buildings  are  found  to  be  much  more  serious.    For  example  : 

Exteriors:    Seventy  percent  are  rated  3  or  4. 

Public  Spaces:    Eighty-three  percent  are  rated  3  or  4. 

Bathrooms :    Only  1  of  44  bathrooms'  fixtures  was  adequate;  90  percent 
require  new  plumbing;  60  percent  have  no  sinks. 
Kitchens :  Ninety  percent  require  new  plumbing. 
Apartment  Walls:    All  apartment  walls  rated  3  or  4. 

Interviews  with  tenants  tend  to  corroborate  the  findings  of  the  survey  as  well 
as  provide  additional  information  on  the  incredible  transiency  in  the  area. 
Fifty-nine  of  74  tenants  had  been  in  their  apartments  less  than  2  years.  The 
average  length  of  residence  was  16  months;  the  average  stay  in  East  New  York 
was  about  4  years.    Of  65  tenants  responding,  45  moved  into  East  New  York 
from  outside  the  area.    Sixteen  of  these  came  from  Brownsville,  9  from  Bush- 
wick  or  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  7  from  elsewhere  in  Brooklyn,  4  from  Manhattan, 
3  from  the  Bronx,  1  from  Long  Island,  1  from  Puerto  Rico  and  2  from  upstate 
New  York. 

This  tendency  to  move  in  and  out  and  around  does  not  seem  to  be  diminishing. 
Almost  a  third  intend  to  move  now  or  later;  only  55  percent  intend  to  stay 
where  they  are.    Among  the  reasons  given  for  moving  are  (1)  the  need  for  more 
space,  (2)  desire  for  a  better  apartment,  (3)  desire  for  lower  rent  and  (4)  de- 
sire to  move  into  a  project. 

When  asked  if  better  housing  were  available  in  another  neighborhood  would 
they  move,  the  response  was  overwhelmingly  yes.    Three-quarters  of  the 
tenants  would  move,  more  than  half  would  pay  an  average  of  $15  a  month 
more  for  a  decent  apartment.    The  range  of  increases  they  would  pay  ran 
from  $5  to  $50. 

Since  the  average  income  is  $4,  200  for  these  tenants  and  they  now  pay  an 
average  of  $72  per  month  rent,  just  above  20  percent  of  income,  their  willing- 
ness to  pay  more  reflects  the  inadequacies  of  their  present  quarters.  Tenants' 
complaints  about  their  housing  are  typical  of  the  worst  conditions.    Only  half 
the  landlords  make  repairs  when  asked,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
buildings  indicates  that  only  minor  repairs  are  made  in  any  event.    In  one 
case,  a  tenant  was  threatened  with  eviction  after  asking  for  repairs;  utilities 
were  shut  off  in  5  other  cases. 

That  we  are  dealing  with  the  very  poor  is  indicated  by  the  high  percentage  of 
unemployment  recorded  in  the  interviews.    Aside  from  the  29  jobs  reported, 
15  were  unemployed  but  not  on  welfare,  another  12  were  on  welfare  and  5  were 
living  on  social  security  or  disability  pensions. 
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Since  the  sample  of  households  was  small  (74  tenants),  the  information  gathered 
on  family  size  was  combined  with  a  survey  of  the  Council  for  a  Better  East  New 
York  done  in  the  summer  of  1966,  using  only  the  responses  of  target  area 
residents  interviewed.    Both  surveys  showed  similar  results,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  taken  together,  they  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  household 
size  distribution,  essential  in  planning  the  size  of  needed  units.    Following  is 
the  combined  distribution: 

Persons  per  Number  of 

Household  Households  Percent 


1  and  2  72  20 

3  and  4  123  35 

5  and  6  99  28 

7  or  more  60  17 

Total  354  100 


The  age  groupings  were  studied  to  see  whether  there  were  any  special  needs 
for  the  aged.    In  the  consultant  studies,  only  17  persons  above  60  years  of  age 
were  found  in  about  2  percent  of  the  households  interviewed.    In  the  CBENY 
survey,  26  persons  over  60  were  found,  also  in  about  2  percent  of  the  house- 
holds.   It  has  been  concluded  that  the  present  demand  for  aged  persons' 
units  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total,  even  if  all  older  persons  chose  to 
live  alone. 

The  survey  demonstrated  that  all  the  buildings  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  target 
area  require  extensive  rehabilitation  or  clearance  -  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Further,  based  on  observation,  discussion  with  the  community,  city  officials 
and  landlords  themselves,  and  on  the  responses  of  the  tenants  interviewed,  it 
appears  that  most  private  landlords  are  either  incapable  of  or  unwilling  to 
provide  decent  maintenance.    Finally,  after  analysis  of  the  existing  apart- 
ment sizes  and  various  building  layouts,  it  was  concluded  that  larger  apart- 
ments should  be  created  in  cases  where  rehabilitation  is  proposed.  Especially 
in  D  type  buildings,  the  overcrowding  and  undesirable  apartment  layouts 
typical  of  the  building  strongly  suggests  a  reduction  from  6  to  4  apartments 
per  floor. 


4.    Community  Facilities 

In  the  following  study  of  community  facilities,  the  use  of  "criteria"  or 
"standards"  to  determine  needs  has  not  been  slavishly  followed.    In  too  many 
cases,  satisfactory  criteria  have  not  been  developed,  nor  is  availability 
especially  related  to  existence.    The  existing  athletic  field  was  not  considered 
available  by  people  who  felt  its  use  was  more  often  than  not  denied  them.  A 
vest  pocket  park,  unequipped  for  more  than  a  year,   should  hardly  be  dignified 
by  the  name  playground.    A  library  closed  at  hours  convenient  to  working 
people  and  not  easily  accessible  hardly  exists  for  those  denied  it  use.    Nor  can 
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such  items  as  racial  discrimination  be  properly  interpreted  by  application  of 
the  usual  "standards." 

The  complaints  of  committee  members  and  needs  suggested  by  the  review  of 
community  facilities  proposals  in  the  Capital  Budget  were  therefore  used  as 
the  basis  for  studies  of  target  area  needs.    These  needs  included  day  care 
facilities,  recreation,  libraries,  health  facilities,   schools  and  welfare  services. 
In  every  instance,  deficiencies  in  facilities  or  services  are  uncovered  and  re- 
commendations to  alter  the  status  quo  are  made. 

Day  Care  Centers:    The  director  of  a  nearby  private  nursery  whose 
fees  run  to  $850  a  year  was  asked  about  needs  in  East  New  York.  "Nurs- 
eries are  needed,"  she  said,  "not  private  ones  where  fees  are  out  of  line 
but  ones  to  cater  to  the  working  people  with  longer  hours  from  8  to  6,  and 
ideally  one  on  every  corner."    This  woman's  opinion,  and  others  in  the  day 
care  field  solicited  as  part  of  this  study,  suggests  an  immediate  need  for 
many  day  care  centers  in  East  New  York.    There  are  no  publicly  sponsored 
day  care  centers  within  the  target  area  or  larger  study  area.    Ringing  East 
New  York  are  several:    the  Sylvia  Klein  Center  more  than  Z0  blocks  away 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  the  Louis  Pink  Center  more  than  20  blocks 
away;  the  Community  Day  Nursery  in  Van  Dyke  Houses  in  Brownsville;  and 
the  Brownsville  Child  Center  in  Howard  Houses  in  Brownsville.    This  in- 
formation documented  the  community's  belief  that  East  New  Yorkers  either 
have  no  facilities  or  that  their  needs  are  lumped  together  with  those  of 
Brownsville.    Even  if  some  people  do  not  resent  going  to  Brownsville  for 
services,  the  existing  day  care  centers  are  not  easy  to  get  into.  Each 
center  mentioned  has  a  waiting  list  ranging  from  a  low  of  39  to  a  high  of  185. 

The  four  day  care  centers  surrounding  East  New  York  were  interviewed  in  order 
to  determine  if  any  use  was  made  of  them  by  East  New  York  residents,  despite 
travelling  time.    Sylvia  Klein  stated  that  all  her  children  come  from  "the  area," 
that  is,  from  the  Cypress  Hills  project  itself  or  west  of  Fountain  Avenue.  At 
Pink  Houses  there  are  7  children  from  East  New  York;  a  new  experimental 
part-time  program  is  beginning  which  should  add  4  more  children  from  the 
East  New  York  area.    The  Brownsville  Child  Center  has  no  more  than  5  or  6 
children  from  East  New  York  and  refers  requests  to  Community  Day,  the 
closest  to  the  target  area,  which  has  4  children  from  East  New  York  enrolled 
and  17  on  a  waiting  list  of  150.    This  small  sample  indicated  that  less  than 
20  children  from  East  New  York  are  served  by  the  4  day  care  centers. 

A  half-day  child  care  program  and  the  prekindergarten  classes  operated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  apparently  serve  ADC  mothers  more  than  working 
mothers.    Four  classes  in  the  target  area  at  P.  S.  174  have  120  children  en- 
rolled.   In  addition  there  are  three  classes  of  180  children  at  P.  S.  190,  one 
class  of  30  children  at  P.  S.  63,  and  projected  additions  for  at  least  two  more 
prekindergarten  classes  in  the  area. 

Another  "day  care  type"  program  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
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Head  Start  classes.    There  are  no  Head  Start  programs  in  East  New  York  at 
present. 

Until  this  coming  year  a  private  nursery  on  Hendrix   Street,  within  the  study 
area,   served  52  children  and  charged  a  sliding  scale  of  $4  to  $21.  These 
fees  compare  favorably  with  the  publicly  operated  programs  whose  fees  begin 
at  $2  and  go  to  $25:    in  neither   program  is  the  maximum  fee  generally 
charged.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  take  over  the  Hen- 
drix Street  Nursery  for  prekindergarten  classes  in  the  coming  year. 

Including  the  private  nursery,  the  prekindergarten  programs    and  the  day 
care  centers,  399  youngsters  from  East  New  York  were  served  in  1966. 

Agency  and  private  proposals  for  the  future  include  (1)  additional  prekindergar- 
ten programs  in  temporary  or  newly  constructed  quarters,  (2)  two  Head  Start 
programs  sponsored  by  local  civic  groups  and  (3)  three  day  care  centers 
sponsored  by  the  Council  for  a  Better  East  New  York.    From  500  to  600 
children  would  be  served  by  these  programs. 

Even  with  these  additions,  the  total  number  of  youngsters  served  would  be 
less  than  1,  000,  nor  is  it  sure  that  all  such  proposals  will  be  approved  and 
funded.    Several  of  these  programs  will  not  be  operating  in  the  target  area; 
one  of  the  proposed  Head  Start  programs  will  be  located  many  blocks  east 
of  the  target  area,  the  other  south  of  Linden  Boulevard;  the  prekindergarten 
classes  are  proposed  to  serve  P.S.  182  and  Jr.  High  School  190,  also  outside 
the  target  area.    In  the  target  area,  perhaps  150  children  are  somehow 
served  by  existing  programs;  even  if  all  programs  presently  proposed  were 
funded,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  total  would  reach  300. 

Contrasted  with  the  projected  supply  is  the  magnitude  of  the  need.    In  East 
New  York,  there  are  at  least  8,  000  children  in  the  3,  4,  and  5  year  age  group, 
practically  all  of  whom  should  be  served  by  one  or  another  program.    In  the 
target  area  alone,  there  are  1,300  children  in  these  age  groups,  all  of  whom 
need  such  services. 

The  most  critical  need  is  for  full-time  day  care  centers  in  the  target  area. 
Since  such  facilities  must  pass  more  stringent  health  and  building  regulations, 
the  lack  of  appropriately  designed  space  could  easily  hold  up  their  establish- 
ment.   It  is  therefore  recommended  that  space  for  at  least  one  and  possibly 
two  full-time  day  care  centers  be  provided  as  part  of  the  vest  pocket  and 
rehabilitation  plan.    The  Council  for  a  Better  East  New  York,  now  making 
proposals  for  such  centers,  would  be  one  logical  sponsor.    Further,  while 
it  is  anticipated  that  some  target  area  residents  will  use  Head  Start  and  pre- 
kindergarten programs  outside  the  area,  it  is  recommended  that  similar 
programs  be  located  in  the  target  area  itself.    Space  should  also  be  provided 
for  these  purposes. 

Recreation:    Community  people,  youth  patrolmen  of  the  75th  Precinct, 
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Youth  Board  workers,  recreation  workers  in  the  few  existing  facilities  all 
call  attention  to  the  lack  of  recreation  facilities  in  East  New  York,  partic- 
ularly for  teenagers.    The  director  of  the  YW-YMHA  says  East  New  York 
needs  four  centers  like  his.    No  indoor  center  exists  in  the  target  area,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  park  and  playground  space  in  large  parts  of  the  com- 
munity.   The  grass  roots  community  groups  operate  out  of  storefronts  which 
provide  some  recreation  (though  in  too  little  room  for  major  activities). 

In  assessing  and  recommending  recreational    facilities,  a  study  was  made  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  facilities,  including  those  operated  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Parks  Department  and  private  organizations.    Deficiencies  in  money, 
staff,  space  and  equipment  handicap  all  but  a  few  existing  facilities.  Another 
hindrance  to  maximum  use  of  available  facilities  are  antagonistic  staff  at- 
titudes   and  unimaginative  programs.    The  target  area  is  particularly  deficient 
with  only  one  small  playground  on  its  perimeter,  and  two  school  playgrounds  - 
one  of  which  has  little  equipment.    Another  school  playground  is  covered  with 
portable  classrooms. 

Larger  Park  Space:    Well-equipped  outdoor  facilities  such  as  High- 
land Park  and  even  Linden  Playground  are  neither  close  to  target  area  resi- 
dents, nor  do  minority  children  feel  safe  or  wanted  in  them,  particularly 
Highland  Park.    Block- sized  Linton  Park,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  study 
area,  has  no  recreation  program  and  is  poorly  maintained.    This  park  is  used 
primarily  by  older  people  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    Sperandeo  Brothers 
Park,  the  only  other  block- sized  facility  in  East  New  York  open  to  the  general 
public,  is  proposed  for  a  school  site  and  will  be  replaced  on  a  block  adjacent 
to  the  school. 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  field,  two  blocks  away  from  the  school,  is 
used  by  the  high  school  primarily,  and  is  open  from  May  through  Labor  Day  for 
organized  group  activity.    Use  of  the  field  by  individuals  is  possible  only  when 
not  used  by  organized  groups  (such  as  ball  teams).    The  field  director  admits 
that  the  field  is  understaffed;  instead  of  the  current  staff  of  one  or  two  teachers, 
at  least  four  experienced  recreation  leaders  should  be  employed.    A  former  sum- 
mer worker  at  the  field,   speaking  from  "experience,"  said  that  teachers  as- 
signed to  the  field  do  "nothing." 

Because  the  study  area  is  almost  completely  built  up,  the  establishment  of 
additional  play  field  facilities  in  East  New  York  is  not  considered  feasible. 
However,  efforts  should  be  made  to  create  additional  opportunities  for  use 
of  existing  facilities  and  to  make  the  use  of  Highland  Park  and  Linden  Play- 
ground more  accessible  and  pleasant  to  residents.  Additional  supervision, 
use  of  busses  to  transport  teams  and  rearrangement  of  schedules  to  permit 
more  individual  use  of  facilities  should  also  be  helpful. 

Day  Camps:    Vacation  day  camps  are  run  through  the  Board  of 
Education  for  kindergarten  to  8th  grade  children  from  10  to  5  at  night.  These 
vacation  day  camps  are  free  and  East  New  York  residents  have  a  choice  of 
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Thomas  Jeff  erson  and  Franklin  K.  Lane  camp.    Lane  also  has  two  fee  sup- 
ported camps  for  $100  per  child.    JHS  166  has  a  summer  camp  for  $50.    A  general 
impression  of  the  camps  is  that  the  fee  supported  camps  are  more  structured 
and  provide  more  for  the  youngsters  going  there. 

Playgrounds,  Small  Parks  and  Swimming  Pools:     Scattered  through- 
out the  area  are  another  park  and  three  playgrounds  -  in  addition  to  school 
playgrounds.    The  playground  at  Riverdale,  Van  Sinderen,  Snediker  and 
the  LIRR  tracks,  on  the  perimeter  of  the  target  area,  is  less  than  an  acre  in 
size.    According  to  mothers  who  take  their  small  children  there,  the  place 
is  dominated  by  teenagers.    And  according  to  a  teacher  at  P.  S.  174,  it  is 
too  far  to  take  schoolchildren   from  the  school  to  play.    Another  playground, 
behind  the  library  and  about  a  half-mile  from  the  target  area  has  two  hand- 
ball courts,  two  shuffleboard  courts,  and  one  multipurpose  paved  area.  A 
third  playground  is  currently  being  expanded  to  include  playground  space  for 
Junior  High  School  292.    A  fourth  playground  is  at  Elton  and  New  Lots  and 
Hegeman.    In  the  existing  parks  there  are  only  two  basketball  courts;  the 
lack  of  basketball  courts  and  the  overabundance  of  handball  courts  was 
criticized   by  planning  committee  members. 

Supplementing  the  parks  are  the  school  playgrounds.    But  in  East  New  York 
there  is  even  a  deficiency  in  school  playgrounds.    Five  of  the  thirteen  ex- 
isting schools  have  portables  in  their  playgrounds  preventing  use;  nine 
schools  have  no  outdoor  lighting  which  prohibits  evening  use;  four  schools  are 
on  split  sessions  which  limit  both  the  use  of  the  school  facility  and  the  avail- 
able leisure  time  of  the  students;  most  of  the  schools  have  fences  around  the 
playgrounds  which  children  have  to  climb  over  in  order  to  use  the  facility. 

One  of  the  most  common  community  complaints  about  recreational  facilities 
is  the  lack  of  a  swimming  pool.    Scheduled  to  have  a  swimming  pool  in  the 
Executive  Budget,  "location  undetermined,  "  members  of  the  planning  committee 
were  angry  about  the  delay  in  building  it.    "Last  year  Mr.  Hoving  flew  over 
East  New  York  in  a  helicopter  and  said  he  couldn't  find  a  place  for  a  swimming 
pool,"  they  said,  "Why  doesn't  he  come  out  here  and  look  on  the  ground?" 

Swimming  pools  in  the  area  now,  besides  the  temporary  swimming  pool 
placed  in  Linton  Park  this  past  summer  to  pacify  the  community,  include 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  pool  and  the  East  New  York  YM-YWHA  pool.  The 
Thomas  Jefferson  pool  is  available  to  the  high  school  students  and  people  over 
18  who  join  the  East  New  York  Youth  and  Adult  Center  for  $3.  00  a  year. 
There  are  restricted  times  for  its  use  by  different  groups  and  only  one  family 
night.    Use  of  the  East  New  York  "Y"  pool  requires  membership  in  that 
organization. 

The  community  is  obviously  in  need  of  additional  recreation  space,  particu- 
larly in  the  target  area  where  6  streets  were  used  as  play  streets  in  the 
summer  of  1966.    The  most  obvious  needs  are  those  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  though  spaces  useful  to  teenagers  and  younger 
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children  as  well  as  adults  are  also  needed.    A  swimming  pool  should  also  be 
built  in  the  area;  ways  of  making  the  existing  indoor  pools  more  available 
for  individual,  single- se s sion  use  should  also  be  found.    Since  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  all  the  park  and  playground  space  required,  multiple  use  of  any 
space  should  be  envisioned;  additional  recreational  personnel  should  be  as- 
signed to  ensure  full  use  of  both  existing  and  future  facilities. 

Indoor  Recreation:     An  analysis  of  both  public  and  private  recreation 
programs  was  conducted.    Each  school  was  contacted  to  ascertain  the  types 
of  programs  being  offered  and  the  numbers  of  people  using  the  facilities. 
After  school  remedial  programs  are  offered  at  most  of  the  schools,  including 
the  two  elementary  schools  in  the  target  area.    The  tutorial  programs  average 
about  60  to  100  students  per  day  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
with  some  schools  at  150  to  200  per  day.    After  school  recreation  centers 
are  at  P.  S.  63,  P.  S.  190,  P.  S.  213  and  P.  S.  182,  plus  P.  S.  328  in  the  tar- 
get area,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  -  whose  program  is  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  East  New  York  Youth  and  Adult  Center.    There  are 
evening  recreation  centers  at  P.  S.  328,  P.S.  190,  P.S.  213  and  JHS  218, 
plus  the  East  New  York  Youth  and  Adult  Center,  and  a  trade  center  at  Max- 
well Vocational  High  School.    Except  for  the  East  New  York  Youth  and  Adult 
Center  which  says  it  has  4,  000  members  registered  for  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  programs,  the  other  centers  average  a  daily  at- 
tendance of  between  95  and  300.    At  the  most,  only  1,  000  youngsters  a  day 
(about  6  percent  of  total  enrollment)  are  attending  school  run  programs  in 
East  New  York.    Members  of  the  planning  committee  are  convinced  that  the 
attendance  estimates  of  school  personnel  are  inflated. 

In  a  few  cases,  a  particular  person  or  a  specific  program  has  inspired  high 
attendance  as  at  P.S.  328  where  500  youngsters  a  day  came  to  a  community 
run  program  or  the  overcrowded  music  program  run  by  the  popular  teacher 
at  P.S.  158.  While  it  is  too  soon  for  an  evaluation,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
District  Scholarship  Program  for  5th  graders  and  up  -  with  an  emphasis  on 
art,  music  and  occasional  trips  -  has  enticed  3,800  children  in  six  schools 
including  J.  H.  S.  64,  P.S.  149  and  P.S.  218  in  the  study  area. 

When  school  personnel  were  questioned  about  the  relatively  low  partici- 
pation rates  in  areas    which  they  say  are  starved  for  recreation,  a  variety 
of  answers  were  given.    These  answers  point  to  a  need  for  a  more  flexible, 
imaginative  and  localized  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  area.    The  schools 
arouse  a  negative  image  in  the  minds  of  many  children  and  parents  .  The 
child  is  not  eager  to  remain  in  the  school  environment  where  he  has  been 
subject  to  school  discipline  all  day  long.  Parents  who  have  language  barriers, 
or  who  have  had  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  school  bureaucracy  and 
clerks,  have  little  reason  to  encourage  their  children  to  attend  after-school 
activities.    There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.    One  school,  P.S.  174,  has 
begun  trying  to  break  down  the  language  barrier  by  employing  a  Spanish 
speaking  person  as  a  community  organizer.    She  is  drawing  ladies  into  a 
sewing  club  in  the  school,  but  this  effort  reaches  only  a  handful  of  people. 
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A  second  reason  for  low  attendance  at  the  centers  is  fear.    Parents  are 
afraid  to  let  their  children  walk  home  alone  especially  in  winter  when  it 
gets  dark  early.    Third,  many  older  children  are  needed  at  home  to  watch 
younger  children,  prepare  meals  and  do  chores.     Still  a  fourth  reason  is  that 
many  schools  are  on  split  sessions. 

There  are  some  private  facilities  which  have  built-in  restrictions  on  use  such 
as  high  fees  and  capacity  use.    The  East  New  York  YM-YWHA  which  offers 
a  variety  of  programs  plus  a  swimming  pool,   states  that  children  under  13 
must  join  on  a  family  plan  which  costs  $45.    Also,  their  programs  are 
geared  towards  the  Jewish  population.    The  director  of  the  East  New  York 
"Y"  says  East  New  York  needs  four  centers  like  his.    The  Cypress  Hills 
Community  Center,  in  the  Cypress  Hills  Project,  runs  programs  for  teen- 
agers and  senior  citizens  which  are  sponsored  by  the  Boys  Athletic  League. 
Their  teenage  program  has  afternoon  programs  and  a  fee  of  $2.  00  for  the 
evening  programs.    The  distance  of  this  program  to  the  target  area  makes 
it  virtually  inaccessible;  the  director  states  that  teenagers  generally  come 
from  a  ten-block  radius.    A  third  private  program,  operated  by  the  United 
Community  Center,  charges  a  fee  of  $5.  00  and  until  recently  was  solely 
located  across  Linden  Boulevard.    Recently  they  have  planned  to  locate  some 
programs  in  the  study  area  near  the  library  on  New  Lots  Avenue  which  is 
still  some  distance  from  the  target  area  population. 

One  basic  element  of  any  solution  to  indoor  recreation  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  programs  provided  in  the  schools,  and,  to  the  extent  it  can  be  done,  an 
accompanying  change  in  the  image  of  the  schools  in  local  areas.  These 
magnificent  structures  (by  comparison  with  any  other  space  available  in  the 
community)  could  be  exciting  centers  for  a  poor  population  instead  of  places 
to  stay  away  from.    More  employment  of  residents  to  operate  after  school 
and  evening  programs,  an  open  door  policy  to  the  community  and  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  parents  in  the  schools  themselves,  would  do  much  to  effect 

the  transformation.    It  might  also  be  a  good  idea  to  make  portions  of  the 
buildings  available  to  the  community  to  be  used  at  its  own  discretion  and  for 
its  own  purposes,  both  in  the  day  and  evening,  even  if  this  means  a  loss  in 
classroom  space.    Increased  availability  to  poor  residents  is  one  key  to 
improved  programming  in  the  private  sector.    If  radical  changes  cannot  be 
made  in  the  schools  and  existing  private  programs,  some  additional  facilities 
should  be  added  in  the  community.    In  the  target  area,  one  additional  indoor 
recreation  center  should  be  constructed  with  or  without  a  new  policy  in  the 
school  s  . 

Library  Facilities:    The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  determines  the 
areas  served  by  libraries  by  drawing  a  circle  with  a  half-mile  radius  around 
existing  facilities.    The  resulting  gaps  indicate  which  areas  are  not  served 
and  helps  to  establish  priorities  for  new  facilities.    Most  of  the  target  area, 
according  to  this  standard  is  underserved.    The  nearest  libraries  are 
across  the  tracks  in  Brownsville  or  a  half-mile  or  more  away  in  East  New 
York. 
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An  effort  was  made  to  document  the  nature  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
existing  district  reference  library  on  New  Lots  and  Schenck  Avenues.  The 
library  has  about  51,  000  books,  but  personnel  surveyed  did  not  know  whether 
books  on  Negro  history  and  culture  are  included.    Books  in  Spanish  are  a 
representative  collection  on  loan.    There  is  a  story  hour,  but  records  and 
filmstrips  must  be  gotten  from  the  central  library,  a  trip  which  takes  car- 
fare and  travel  time. 

There  is  no  information  on  utilization,  or  percentage  of  population  served, 
but  library  officials  say  their  busiest  hours  are  from  3  to  6  PM,  from  Sep- 
tember to  June,  indicating  heavy  use  by  school  children.    Members  of  the 
planning  committee  complain,  however,  that  books  their  children  need  are 
often  not  on  the  shelves.    During  the  day,  the  library  is  used  by  adults, 
many  of  whom  are  elderly  white  people.    They  enjoy  the  comfortable  chairs 
and  the  quiet  atmosphere. 

The  target  population  makes  little  use  of  this  library,  which  is  some  distance 
away,  nor  is  the  typical  library  program  geared  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  a 
population  whose  reading  scores  are  generally  low.    In  all  but  one  or  two 
elementary  schools  in  the  study  area,  reading  lags  from  6  to  9  months 
behind  at  the  second  grade  level  to  two  years  behind  in  the  fifth  grade  and  up. 

Locating  a  new  library  facility  closer  to  the  target  population  (and  adjacent 
poorly  served  area)  will  facilitate  use  of  library  facilities,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  consider  in  increasing  utilization.    Visual  materials  should 
be  part  of  the  library's  stock,  and  it  should  be  as  easy  to  take  out  as  books. 
The  library  should  also  make  television  sets,  records,  tape  recorders,  musi- 
cal instruments,  cameras  and  projectors  and  other  communications  media 
readily  available.    Through  these  means  and  special  library  programs 
geared  toward  increasing  readership,  the  target  area  population  may  be 
reached  and  adequately  served. 

Health  Centers:     The  only  existing  public  health  facility  in  East  New 
York  is  a  small  and  overcrowded  child  health  station  on  Linwood  Street.  This 
station  provides  pre-natal  care  and  well-baby  care  to  pre- school  children. 
Although  there  are  plans  to  expand  this  program  to  include  birth  control,  this 
health  facility  has  reached  its  capacity  with  an  active  caseload  of  3,  700  children. 
It  has  one  examining  room  for  one  doctor  and  makeshift  space  for  another. 

Interviews  with  the  district  health  officer,  Health  Services  Administration  and 
Health  Department  officials,  and  public  health  officers  associated  with  Brook- 
dale  Hospital  reinforced  the  statements  of  committee  members  that  health 
needs  were  not  being  met  with  existing  facilities.    A  HIP  proposal  to  establish 
a  satellite  health  center  in  East  New  York  echoes  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  need.    Previous  to  this  study,  the  district  health  officer  had  suggested 
taking  over  the  synagogue  on  Jerome  and  Belmont  Streets  for  additional  space. 
(This  facility  has  already  been  approved  as  an  annex  to  P.  S.  158.  ) 
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Although  Brookdale  Hospital  is  expanding  its  programs  for  the  poor,  people  in 
East  New  York  must  take  the  subway/or  bus  to  get  there.    Kings  County,  so 
extensively  used  that  its  emergency  clinic  recorded  the  highest  number  of 
visits  in  municipal  hospitals  in  1965,  is  even  further  away  than  Brookdale. 
Most  people  do  not  appear  to  use  Linden  General,  a  proprietary  hospital 
within  the  study  area.    It  is  also  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  people 
use  Lutheran  Hospital  at  Junius  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue.    Neither  Linden 
General  nor  Lutheran  would  answer  questions  regarding  their  facilities  or 
their  availability  to  a  poor  population.    Interboro  General,  an  osteopathic 
teaching  institution,  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  target  area  and  close 
to  Pink  Houses,  indicated  that  it  is  trying  to  expand  its  clinic  services  and 
that  many  of  their  doctors  draw  their  patients  from  the  East  New  York  area. 

Infant  mortality,  venereal  disease,  pneumonia,  influenza  and  other  disease 
rates  are  as  high  in  East  New  York  as  in  other  poor  areas  of  the  city,  but 
the  situation  is  more  critical  here  than  in  most;  existing  facilities  are 
further  away  and  more  overcrowded.    In  an  area  such  as  East  New  York, 
moreover,  special  programs  are  needed  to  reach  large  families  who  charac- 
teristically do  not  avail  themselves  of  services,  even  those  relatively  close 
to  where  they  live.    To  satisfy  immediate  target  area  needs,  a  comprehensive 
health  center  should  be  set  up  to  serve  the  western  half  of  the  community  and 
one  or  more  satellite  centers  should  be  established  in  the  target  area  to  serve 
as  outreach  centers  for  large  families,  indigents  and  others  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  get  the  services  they  need. 

Welfare  Satellite:    There  is  much  bitterness  at  the  way  welfare  is 
provided;  the  individual  client  may  accept  (but  doesn't  necessarily  like)  the 
way  the  system  operates.    One  basic  complaint  is  the  inconvenience  of  doing 
business  at  the  present  center  -  operating  in  a  building  built  in  1865.  The 
facility  is  so  overcrowded  that  portable  office  barracks  have  been  set  up  out- 
side the  building  to  handle  the  patient  load.    People  wait  for  hours  to  be  served. 
In  an  effort  to  ease  the  problem,  one  community  organization  offered  to  set 
up  a  play  area  outside  the  center  for  children  with  parents  waiting  inside,  but 
the  director  of  the  center  refused. 

Other  problems  range  from  a  lack  of  social  services  to  suspected  collusion  be- 
tween welfare  investigators  and  landlords  and  speculators.    Welfare  investi- 
gators are  supposed  to  inspect  each  vacant  apartment  rented  to  a  welfare 
family  to  insure  that  it  is  standard,  but  in  practise  the  only  apartments 
checked  out  are  voluntary  moves  by  tenants.    At  least, the   system  favors  ex- 
ploitation; at  worst,  there  is  collusion. 

While  the  Department  has  decided  to  move  its  district  offices  to  larger  and 
more  modern  quarters,  it  is  believed  that  more  humane,  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive services  to  welfare  clients  cannot  be  achieved  without  major  de- 
centralization of  its  offices.    Instead  of  a  single  district  center  serving  al- 
most 10,000  welfare  client  families,  the  client  load  should  be  decentralized 
to  satellite  offices  in  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the  welfare  families  live. 
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It  would  be  desirable  to  decentralize  even  further  than  that;  small  service 
offices  should  be  established  on  blocks  with  large  numbers  of  welfare  clients. 
In  the  target  area,  there  are  an  estimated  1,000  welfare  families,  more  than 
enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  welfare  satellite  and  several  store- 
front offices. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  organize  welfare  leagues  in  East  New  York, 
and  these  should  be  encouraged.    They  are  needed  not  only  to  protect  the 
rights  of  clients,  but  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  es- 
tablish and  run  child  care  centers,  undertake  training  programs  and  other 
activities  which  will  be  helpful  to  welfare  clients. 

Schools:    Looking  at  a  map  of  community  facilities  there  seems  to 
be  a  school  on  every  other  block.    Within  the  21  block  target  area  are  two 
elementary  schools  and  an  academic  high  school.    In  the  remainder  of  the 
East  New  York  study  area  are  a  vocational  high  school,  three  junior  high 
schools  and  six  other  elementary  schools.    In  addition,  four  schools  are 
planned  or  under  construction;  two  are  planned  though  enjoined  under  state 
injunction,  several  are  planned  to  be  converted  to  intermediate  schools  or 
phased  out  because  of  age  and  inadequacies  such  as  substandard  classrooms. 
Five  of  the  schools  have  portables  in  their  playgrounds  ranging  from  4  to  8 
such  structures.    The  Board  of  Education  has  projected,  based  on  residents' 
births  and  survivals,  an  unadjusted  enrollment  of  11,346  in  grades  5  through  8. 
Adjusting  these  figures  to  include  gains  and  losses  from  the  construction  of 
Essex  Terrace,  Fairfield  Towers,  Park  Shore  Village  (now  Twin  Pines),  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue-Wortman  Avenue,  the  total  projected  K  through  4  enroll 
ment  is  16,  166  and  the  total  5-8  enrollment  is  12,486.    To  compensate  for 
these  increases  the  Board  has  proposed  in  its  master  building  program  addi- 
tional schools  for  Planning  Area  VII  (a  larger  area  than  East  New  York). 

Although  the  consultants  have  not  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  need  for  new 
schools,  the  available  data  suggests  that  present  plans  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  need.    Board  of  Education  projections  are  based  solely  on  survival  rates 
modified  by  new  housing  project  gains  and  site  tenant  losses;  no  consideration 
is  given  to  the  continuing  in-migration  and  rising  birth  rates  through  which 
child  population  is  steadily  increasing.    Nor  do  present  plans  incorporate  the 
elimination  of  portable  classrooms.    Further,  no  special  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  extra  needs  for  children  reading  below  grade  level.    A  basic 
recommendation,  therefore,  is  that  a  competent  analysis  be  made  of  real  needs 
for  educational  facilities  in  East  New  York,  and  that  special  attention  be  given 
to  the  dynamics  of  the  situation. 

Specifically,  it  is  important  to  provide  all  the  children  in  the  study  area  with 
a  full  school  day;  if  they  are  behind  in  their  reading  levels,  double  and 
triple  sessions,  the  loss  of  special  classrooms  and  other  limitations  will  not 
help  the  situation.    As  an  immediate  step,  therefore,  radical  solutions  such  as 
the  leasing  of  empty  store  space  throughout  the  community  should  be  employed 
in  order  to  provide  every  child  with  a  full-day  seat.    Secondly,  careful  study 
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should  be  made  of  the  anticipated  enrollment  over  the  next  five  to  seven  years 
and  building  plans  worked  out  accordingly.    It  is  quite  possible  that  a  peak  in 
child  population  may  come  and  pass  in  a  short  space  of  years;  with  proper 
planning,  the  construction  of  new  facilities  would  not  be  too  little  until  it  is 
too  late  and  then  too  much  for  far  too  long.    Thirdly,  a  clear  prohibition  on 
the  demolition  of  sub- standard  schools  during  a  classroom  shortage  should  be 
established.    Finally,  the  present  impasse  between  the  community  and  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  educational  park  issue  should  be  carefully  analyzed, 
appropriate  recommendations  made  and  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  implemented. 

In  the  target  area,  the  need  for  additional  classroom  space  is  crucial.    P.S.  174 
will  have  to  resume  double  sessions  this  year,  and  the  new  P.S.  3Z8  is  using 
its  special  classrooms  as  regular  classrooms  and  may  have  to  accommodate  a 
sixth  grade  class  as  well.    Additional  prekindergarten  space  is  also  needed.  It 
is  not  recommended  that  a  new  school  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the  vest 
pocket  and  rehabilitation  plan,  however.    The  treatment  area  is  close  to  ex- 
isting schools;  additional  permanent  facilities  are  needed  elsewhere.    What  is 
needed  are  temporary  quarters  to  provide  the  needed  classroom  space  while 
an  overall  future  plan  is  being  prepared  and  needed  new  schools  constructed. 


5.    The  Development  Framework 

On  the  basis  of  the  overall  studies  presented  in  Part  I  and  the  detailed  analy 
described  above,  many  of  the  overall  development  objectives  for  East  New 
York  were  identified.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Rehabilitation  or  clearance  of  a  major  portion  of  the  tenements 
west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

2.  The  substitution  of  group  management  of  buildings  for  private 
landlord  control  as  required. 

3.  A  similar  though  less  total  rehabilitation  and  clearance  program 
east  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  supplemented  by  massive  government 
assistance  to  home  owners  for  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings. 

4.  Development  of  a  more  adequate  structure  for  industrial  use  and 
expansion  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  study  area,  simul- 
taneously developing  new  residential  area  closer  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Sutter  Avenues. 

5.  Revitalization  of  Sutter  Avenue  and  other  shopping  streets  in 
the  community,  and  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  into 
a  center  for  community  facilities  and  activities. 

6.  Provision  of  adequate  community  facilities  (including  schools) 
throughout  the  area,  paying  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
for  specialized  services  and  facilities. 
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7.  Maximization  of  local  employment  in  every  aspect  of  the  program 
through  aggressive  recruitment  of  local  talent,  training  of  local 
labor  and  innovative  use  of  sub-professional  skills. 

8.  Maximization  of  local  community  participation  through  suc- 
cessively greater  grants  of  power  to  local  community  organizations 
and  increasing  financial  support  of  their  programs. 

The  first  stage  plan  presented  in  this  report  was  developed  within  this  con- 
text, though  severely  limited  in  scope. 

As  previously  stated,  industrial  renewal  could  not  be  undertaken,  nor  could  a 
detailed  study  of  retail  trade  potential  be  made.    This  precluded  taking  sub- 
stantive action  along  Sutter  Avenue  or  north  of  that  business  street.  There 
were  also  limitations  to  the  west  where  the  North-South  Expressway  is  ex- 
pected to  run  along  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  tracks  at  Van  Sinderen  Street. 
Until  plans  for  that  link  and  associated  improvements  are  prepared,  no  de- 
tailed planning  can  take  place  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  railroad.  Finally, 
the  relocation  loads  dictated  an  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  rather  than  clear- 
ance, further  inhibiting  action  might  otherwise  be  taken. 

A  more  basic  limitation,  of  course,  is  the  scope  of  the  vest  pocket  and  re- 
habilitation program.    With  only  800  to  1,  000  units  of  public  housing  avail- 
able, only  a  small  portion  of  the  area  can  reasonably  be  improved.  Since 
most  of  the  improved  housing  must  be  allocated  to  low  income  families, 
the  size  of  any  improvement  program  is  restricted  by  the  number  of  low- 
rent  units  available.    Secondly,  in  a  badly  deteriorated  area,  public  housing 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  a  middle  income  housing  program;  without 
this  support,  few  sponsors  would  be  willing  to  build  small  projects  in  the 
ghetto. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  limits  on  action,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  overall  development  objectives  are  incorporated  in  the  first  stage  plan 
which  follows.    Items  2  and  3  are  not  touched;  only  moderate  attention  is 
paid  to  items  1,  4  and  5.    For  items  6  and  7,  having  to  do  with  maximizing 
jobs  for  community  residents  and  strengthening  community  organization  in 
East  New  York,  there  is  some  rhetoric  in  the  first  stage  plan,  but  few 
solid  resources  and  commitments  are  available  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  objectives  neglected  or  minimally  treated  in  the 
first  stage  plan  will  be  undertaken  in  a  second  year's  vest  pocket  program. 
In  such  a  program,  progress  should  be  made  on  retail  trade,  further  hous- 
ing improvement  in  the  target  area,  a  vest  pocket  program  for  Area  6  east 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  assistance  to  home  owners  and  on  solid  program- 
ming for  local  employment  and  community  participation.    It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  Demonstration  Cities  program  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  remainder 
of  the  problems  as  well  as  help  focus  efforts  in  social  and  economic  areas 
untouched  by  the  present  program. 
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III.    FIRST  STAGE  PLAN  FOR  THE  TARGET  AREA 


The  first  stage  plan  outlined  below  and  reproduced  in  the  map  on  the  following 
page  is  a  proposed  series  of  initial  improvements  -  meant  to  be  followed  by 
second,  third  and  possibly  other  stages.    This  plan  does  not  attempt  to 
fully  solve  the  target  area  problem,  much  less  that  of  the  entire  study  area. 
It  is  a  beginning,  in  some  ways  a  he sitant  beginning,  toward  re-establishing 
the  target  area  as  a  decent  place  to  live. 

In  brief,  the  plan  calls  for  the  following: 

Housing  Improvement 

1.  Construction  of  789  units  of  new  public  housing  on  13  sites. 

2.  Construction  of  406  units  of  middle  income  housing  on  8  sites. 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  1,  Z81  units,  creating  some  950  larger, 
modernized  units,  on  13  sites. 

Community  Facilities 

1.  Creation  of  a  park  and  a  new  community  recreation  center  on 
almost  2  acres  of  land. 

2.  Construction  of  a  comprehensive  health  clinic. 

3.  Construction  of  an  intermediate  size  swimming  pool  and 
addition  to  an  existing  park. 

4.  Construction  of  a  Library  and  Arts  Center. 

5.  Transfer  of  four  buildings  suitable  for  community  purposes 
to  community  control,  with  some  of  the  space  leased  to  city 
agencies  as  needed. 

6.  Additions  to  school  playgrounds. 

Stabilization  Measures 

1.  Local  community  management  of  poorly  operated  buildings; 
intensified  code  enforcement;  jobs  for  residents. 

2.  Increased  utilization  of  existing  facilities;  improvement  in 
municipal  services;  jobs  for  residents. 

3.  Meaningful  job  opportunities  for  youth;  youth  living  and  social 
quarters  rehabilitated  by  them,  for  them. 

In  physical  terms,  the  project  divides  into  two  parts.    As  will  be  seen  on  the 
map,  one  set  of  proposals  is  concentrated  in  11  of  the  21  blocks  in  the  target 
area;  a  second  set  of  proposals  on  scattered  sites  can  be  seen  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  main  concentration.    In  the  first  group  will  be  found  80%  of 
the  proposed  housing  improvements  and  about  half  the  community  facili'ies. 
On  the  scattered  sites  are  proposals  for  additional  housing  and  community 
facilities,  primarily  designed  for  rehousing  target  area  residents  and  pro- 
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viding  community  facilities  needed  by  the  entire  community.    These  proposals 
also  represent  an  initial  step  in  a  program  of  improvement  for  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Pitkin  Avenue  areas. 

The  11  blocks  being  treated  in  the  target  area  are  clustered  around  3  schools: 
P.S.  3Z8,  P.S.  174  and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School.    The  schools,  one 
of  which  is  new,  will  provide  anchors  for  the  proposed  improvements  as  well 
as  benefit  from  them.    Rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  the  housing  will  cut 
vandalism  in  and  around  the  schools,  while  the  proposed  park  and  community 
facilities  will  add  needed  recreation  area  -  useful  to  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  community.    The  schools  also  help  to  reduce  the  overall  density  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  proximity  to  them  is  valued  by  families  with  children. 
The  stabilization  measures  are  not  meant  to  be  restricted  to  the  physical 
boundaries  covered  by  the  plan.    They  are  to  be  applied  throughout  the  tar- 
get area  at  once,  and  extended  as  needed. 

Following  are  details  on  each  of  the  components  of  the  plan  as  well  as  sec- 
tions dealing  with  relocation  and  implementation  progress. 

L    Housing  Improvement  Program 

The  objective  of  the  housing  program  is  to  start  developing  the  target  area 
as  an  attractive  community  for  working  class  families,  neither  so  grand  as 
to  price  them  out  of  the  area,  nor  so  concentrated  a  haven  of  poverty  as  to 
perpetuate  instability.    While  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  large  families 
and  welfare  clients  will  be  effected  by  implementation  of  the  plan,  the  in- 
tent is  to  maintain  the  area  largely  for  people  of  low  income.    The  plan  does 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  "model"  community  with  a  "normal"  household 
size  or  income  distribution.    Such  a  program  would  simply  tighten  the  squeeze 
on  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  families,  and  would  do  nothing  to  improve  their 
housing  conditions.    The  plan  proposes  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
habilitated and  new  housing  be  for  low-income  occupancy. 

Projected  Dwelling  Units  and  Apartment  Sizes:     A  total  of  2,150  new 
and  rehabilitated  units  is  called  for  by  the  plan,  replacing  an  existing  2,  600 
units,  only  1,  850  of  which  are  presently  occupied  (almost  750  units  are  vacant). 
There  are  also  102  businesses  on  sites  to  be  cleared,  most  of  them  marginal 
and  generally  adjacent  to  vacant  store  properties.    (Appendix  tables  II  and  III 
show  site  by  site  totals  for  occupied  and  unoccupied  housing  units  and  places 
of  business.) 

The  plan  proposes  to  satisfy  on  the  site  the  housing  needs  of  1,450  of  the 
1,  850  site  tenants  as  well  as  to  attract  700  new  tenants  with  higher  incomes 
and  smaller  families.    The  400  families  to  be  permanently  displaced  will  be 
accommodated  in  public  housing  projects  now  under  construction  or  already 
built  -  near  East  New  York  -  hopefully  where  lower  concentrations  of  large 
families  and  welfare  dependency  are  found  (see  map  facing  page  20). 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  families  will  average  3.  0  persons  per  house- 
hold compared  with  the  3.  8  average  estimated  for  the  current  population. 
When  the  1,450  households  to  remain  are  combined  with  the  700  households 
to  be  attracted,  the  following  household  size  distribution  and  apartment 
needs  are  obtained: 


Persons  per 
Household 

Percent  of 
Units 

Number 
of  Units 

Number  of  Zoning 
Rooms  per  Unit 

1  and  2 

25 

540 

3.5 

3  and  4 

35 

750 

4.  5 

5  and  6 

29 

620 

5.  5 

7  or  more 

11 

240 

6.  5  or  more 

Total  100  2,150  4.75 


For  purposes  of  calculating  the  number  of  apartments  to  be    built  on  new 
housing  sites,  the  average  requirement  for  4.75  rooms  per  unit  was  used  as 
a  base.    In  an  R-6  zoning  district,  a  site  area  of  100  square  feet  is  needed  for 
each  zoning  room,  an  average  of  475  square  feet  per  dwelling  unit.    In  R-5 
districts,  a  site  area  of  190  square  feet  per  zoning  room  is  needed  or  a  total 
of  900  square  feet  per  dwelling  unit.    Following  are  lists  of  new  public  housing 
and  new  middle  income  sites  showing  the  average  number  of  units  that  can  be 
built  on  each  according  to  this  formula. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 


Site  Number 

Zoning  District 

Sq.  Footage 

Proposed  Units 

4 

R-6 

30, 000 

63 

5A  (if  new) 

R-6 

10, 000 

21 

6 

R-6 

20, 000 

42 

7 

R-6 

38, 311 

81 

12 

R-6 

30, 000 

63 

17 

R-6 

30, 000 

63 

24 

R-6 

34, 910 

73 

2  5A  (if  new) 

R-6 

15, 800 

33 

27 

R-6 

29, 252 

.  62 

31 

R-6* 

70, 000 

147 

34 

R-5 

37, 500 

62 

35 

R-5 

35, 000 

59 

37 

R-5 

18, 384 

20 

Total 

*To  be  rezoned  from  M-2  to  R-6 

399, 157 

789 
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NEW  MIDDLE  INCOME  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 


Site  Numb  er 

Zoning  District 

Sq.  Footage 

Proposed  Units 

3 

xv-  D 

L  u ,  u  u  u 

A  ~> 

10 

R-6 

? o  nnn 

A? 

18 

R-6 

20, 000 

42 

19 

R-6 

20, 026 

42 

Zo 

R-6 

20, 056 

42 

32 

R-6* 

51,  500 

1 09 

33 

R-5 

20, 000 

22 

36 

R-5 

58, 500 

65 

Total 

230, 082 

406 

*To  be 

rezoned  from  M-2  to  R-6 

The  number 

of  units  resulting  from 

rehabilitation  efforts 

will  not  be  based  on 

z  oning. 

As 

previously  indicated,  th 

e  poor  arrangement, 

small  room  sizes 

and  excessive  number  of  small  apartments  should  be  corrected  by  the 
rehabilitation  process.    In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  units 
per  building  will  be  reduced  by  30  percent.    In  the  50  foot,  23  unit  buildings 
of  Type  D,  for  example,  there  would  be  16  units  after  rehabilitation  in  the 
typical  case.    Instead  of  the  1,281  units  now  existing  on  rehabilitation  sites, 
there  would  be  945  after  rehabilitation  as  shown  below: 


REHABILITATED  UNITS 


Present 

Future 

Site  Number 

Units 

Units 

1 

183 

120 

2 

42 

42 

5 

184 

120 

8 

55 

42 

13 

122 

67 

14 

92 

80 

15 

74 

60 

16 

163 

110 

20 

69 

60 

25 

114 

80 

28 

89 

80 

39 

43 

30 

40 

51 

54 

Total 

1,  281 

945 

While  the  number 

of  occupied  units  will  increase  from 

1,  850  to  2,  150  as  a 
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result  of  the  proposed  program,  the  total  population  will  increase  by  only 
600  persons.    Practically  all  the  increase  will  be  in  adult  population;  the 
child  population  will  remain  the  same.    In  the  target  area,  where  1,650 
units  will  replace  an  existing  1,  500  occupied  units,  the  population  will  in- 
crease by  about  150  persons,  but  child  population  will  fall  by  100. 

Costs  and  Rentals:    Table  IV  in  the  appendix  shows  the  estimated 
acquisition  cost  per  square  foot  for  each  site  included  in  the  plan.  These 
figures,  averaging  about  $6  for  new  housing  sites  and  $12  for  rehabilitation 
sites,  were  used  in  computing  the  estimated  rentals  for  new  middle  income 
and  rehabilitated  apartments.    In  addition  to  land  costs,  the  following  assump- 
tions were  made  in  estimating  the  calculated  rents: 

1.  New  construction  costs  are  based  on  a  pending  application  before 
the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  for  a  420  unit  221  (d)  3  semi- 
fireproof  project  in  the  Bronx.    This  project  came  closest  to  the 
kind  of  development  proposed  in  this  plan. 

2.  A  figure  of  $8,  000  per  unit  was  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  all 
units.    This  estimate  includes  extensive  rehabilitation  without 
elevators,  apartment  rearrangement  where  necessary,  new  plumb- 
ing and  fixtures,  new  plastering  and  floors,  fees  and  financing 
charge  s. 

3.  Operating  costs  and  reserves  are  estimated  at  $600  per  unit  for 
rehabilitation  and  $500  per  unit  for  new  construction.    These  figures 
reflect  agency  experience. 

In  appendix  table  V,  the  results  of  testing  a  variety  of  financing  mechanisms 
are  shown.    Various  programs  providing  different  interest  rates,  loan 
periods  and  building  types  were  tested  to  see  the  resulting  rental  structure. 
It  was  evident  from  these  tests  that  the  only  way  to  make  new  middle  income 
construction  acceptable  (in  the  range  of  $25  per  room  per  month),  a  land 
writedown,   100  percent  tax  abatement  and  a  40  year,  low-interest,  221  (d)  3 
mortgage  loan  would  be  required. 

In  rehabilitation,  the  picture  was  not  as  dismal.    Forty  year  mortgages  with 
a  221  (d)  3  loan  brings  rents  down  to  $17  to  $20  per  room  depending  on  the 
building  type.    The  Municipal  Loan  program,  using  a  30  year  mortgage  at 
a  higher  interest  rate  results  in  higher  rents  of  $21  to  $26  per  room.  Ta- 
ble VI  in  the  appendix  shows  detailed  estimates  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
each  site,  aggregating  between  $12.  3  and  $13.  3  million.    (If  $8,  000  per 
unit  for  rehabilitation  proves  to  be  too  low,  land  writedowns  may  be  required 
in  rehabilitation  areas  to  reach  the  above  rent  levels.) 

The  least  expensive  options,  those  producing  the  lowest  rent  levels  in  the 
programs  most  likely  to  be  used  might  be  distributed  as  follows: 
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Number  of 
Units 


Building 
Type 


Type  of  Improvement 
and  Program  


Rent  for 
4.75  rooms 


1Z0 
160 
100 
100 
250 
120 
100 
400 
800 


D 
D 
E 
A 
B&F 
D 
E 


new 


new 


Public  Housing  rehabilitation 


Municipal  Loan  -  rehab. 
Municipal  Loan  -  rehab. 


221  (d)  3  middle  income 
Public  Housing  


221  (d)  3  rehabilitation 
221  (d)  3  rehabilitation 
221  (d)  3  rehabilitation 
221  (d)  3  rehabilitation 


$  72* 
80 
97 
76 
95 
100 
122 
110 
72* 


2,150 


$  87.50 


*Based  on  an  average  of  $15  per  room 

Compared  with  these  rentals,  residents  of  the  target  area  earn  (or  recieve 
from  Welfare)  an  average  of  $4,200  per  year  and  can  pay  about  $70  per  month 
for  rent  (assuming  20  percent  of  income  for  rent)  on  the  average.    If  it  is 
assumed  that  public  housing  can  accept  any  tenant  regardless  of  income 
(with  the  help  of  supplementary  rent  payments),  then  800  new  units  and  120 
units  to  be  directly  rehabilitated  by  the  Housing  Authority  on  Site  5,  will  be 
available  to  920  of  the  1,450  families  to  be  rehoused.    Rentals  in  the  remaining 
rehabilitated  units  will  average  about  $90  per  month,  a  rent  average  which 
requires  a  $5,  500  income.    About  12  percent  earn  more  than  this  amount,  and 
if  an  equal  number  is  added  with  incomes  below  this  amount,  those  who  could 
afford  housing  at  this  average  level  are  identified.    They  amount  to  about  350 
households.    Added  to  the  920  units  of  public  housing,   some  1,270  of  the  1,450 
households  could  theoretically  be  accommodated  in  the  proposed  housing. 

Theoretical  is  not  actual,  of  course.    In  practice,  all  tenant  displacement  may 
take  place  before  all  the  public  housing  is  completed.    Unusual  family  size 
and  income  combinations  and  other  restrictions  may, also  reduce  the  number 
of  public  housing  units  available.    To  offset  such  contingencies  (in  addition  to 
the  200  units  requiring  subsidization  in  the  theoretical  calculation  above),  sub- 
sidization for  an  additional  300  apartments  should  be  assured.    It  is  proposed 
that  the  following  (or  similar)  provisions  be  made  for  500  low-rent  new  or 
rehabilitated  units: 

1.  A  guarantee  of  Housing  Authority  leasing  or  use  of  the  turnkey  program 
for  300  units  of  rehabilitated  or  new  middle  income  apartments. 

2.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  to  guarantee  the  rentals  for  120 
apartments  (10  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  and  new  units). 

3.  Application  for  rent  supplements  (if  available)  for  80  units  for 
assistance  to  small  households  (1  or  2  persons)  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay  25  percent  of  income  for  rent.    If  not  available,  the 
city  should  guarantee  to  subsidize  these  rents. 
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Some  Design  Notes:    To  maintain  the  present  low-density  character 
of  the  area,  new  construction  is  proposed  to  average  no  more  than  6  stories 
Higher  buildings  may  be  acceptable  where  open  space  can  be  increased  or 
to  balance  garden  apartment  construction.    Off-street,  underground  parking 
should  be  provided  for  all  new  construction.    This  will  make  it  possible 
to  provide  some  usable  open  space  in  conjunction  with  practically  every 
new  building  as  well  as  eliminate  most  street  congestion.    Where  desirable, 
off-street  parking  can  also  be  considered  on  rehabilitation  sites. 

The  public  housing  sites  are  generally  designed  to  house  residential  and 
community  uses  only.    Middle  income  buildings  can  incorporate  stores  as 
appropriate;  site  26  may  also  be  considered  for  use  as  a  supermarket. 

In  detailing  plans  for  rehabilitation,  it  is  recommended  that  backyard  space 
be  developed  for  play  and  sitting  area  for  the  residents.    The  vest  pocket 
park  proposed  for  site  28  should  also  be  constructed.    Tree  planting  under 
the  Urban  Beautification  Act  has  also  been  proposed  for  Pennsylvania 
and  other  streets  in  a  separate  report  to  HDA  (Housing  Development 
Administration). 

The  overall  effect  of  the  housing  improvement  program  will  be  a  significant 
increase  in  space  per  family  both  in  apartments  and  in  usable  open  space 
outdoors.    The  area  included  in  the  program  will  not  suddenly  become  as 
attractive  as  the  finest  middle  income  areas,  nor  is  it  expected  that  middle 
income  white  families  will  find  the  area  irresistably  attractive.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  people  who  live  there  now  will  be  satisfied  with  their  housing  ac- 
commodations,  stop  moving  from  place  to  place  and  start  to  put  down  roots 
and  gain  interests  in  the  community.    It  is  also  hoped  that  the  area  will 
attract  people  of  somewhat  higher  incomes,  both  Negroes  and  whites,  and 
that  they  will  find  it  a  comfortable  place  to  live.     This  is  the  essential 
philosophy  embodied  in  the  proposal. 

2.    Community  Facilities  Program 

The  proposed  community  facilities  are  primarily  geared  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  target  population.    Where  the  facilities  serve  purely  local  needs  such 
as  a  community  center  or  a  welfare  sub- station,  it  has  been  located  in  the 
target  area  or  adjacent  to  it.    Where  the  facility  will  serve  a  much  larger 
population,  a  health  center  which  will  serve  50,000  people,  for  example,  it 
located  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  close  to  rapid  transit  facilities.    A  few 
additional  facilities  outside  the  target  area  are  proposed  to  meet  critical 
situations  or  to  take  advantage  of  unusual  opportunities  in  those  vicinities. 

The  detailed  program  is  described  below  under  three  headings:    Parks  and 
Playgrounds,  New  Community  Facilities  Construction  and  Existing  Space  for 
Community  Centers. 
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Park  and  Playground  Facilities:    Four  sites,  numbers  9,  42,  44  and 
38  are  proposed  for  outdoor  recreation  and  park  purposes. 

Site  9:    This  is  the  highest  priority  item  in  this  group  of  proposals. 
It  is  a  proposed  park  of  1 .  6  acres,  created  by  closing  a  street  and 
clearing  the  houses  fronting  on  it.    In  conjunction  with  the  park,  a 
community  recreation  center  is  to  be  built  (site  11).    This  park  and 
community  center  will  be  the  focus  of  activity  for  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.    As  shown  in  the  preliminary  design  for  the  park  on 
the  following  page  and  in  the  Community  Proposals  map  shown  earlier, 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  is  envisioned,  from  tot-lot  to  amphi- 
theater, from  adult  sitting  areas  toteenage  spaces,  from  handball  to 
tennis.    It  is  meant  to  be  a  community  stage,  gathering  place,  as- 
sembly hall  and  activity  center.    Its  success  will  depend  on  sensitive 
design,  community  control  of  administration  and  city  financial  sup- 
port for  its  operation. 

Site  42:    This  site  is  proposed  to  house  an  intermediate- sized  swim- 
ming pool  for  which  funds  have  been  allocated  in  the  Capital  Budget 
This  proposal  also  closes  a  local  street,  adding  about  .  5  acres  to 
an  acre  now  in  housing  use.    The  remainder  of  Block  No.  3739  is 
now  in  combined  school /playground  and  park  use,  and  the  proposal 
would  create  a  total  park  and  playground  site  of  3  acres.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Parks  will  con- 
sider steps  that  could  be  taken  to  make  the  swimming  pool  available 
on  a  year  round  basis  -  for  both  community  and  school  use. 

Sites  44  and  38:     These  sites  provide  additional  playground  space  for 
schools.    Site  44  will  expand  a  tiny  open  space  adjacent  to  Maxwell 
Vocational  High  School;  site  38  would  provide  P.S.   158  -  which  has 
no  play  space  at  all  -  with  some  playground  area  for  its  children  and 
the  community  at  large.    This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  an  im- 
mediate, stop-gap  solution  to  the  serious  inadequacy  of  play  space 
in  this  area. 

New  Community  Facilities  Construction:     Three  new  community  facilities 
are  to  be  constructed  as  part  of  the  program.    These  include  a  new  community 
recreation  center  for  the  target  area  and  a  health  center  and  library  center  to 
serve  the  larger  community. 

Site  11:    As  previously  mentioned,  this  will  be  the  site  for  a  new  com- 
munity center,  mostly  to  be  contributed  by  the  Housing  Authority.  It 
will  essentially  be  a  recreation  center  operated  by  the  community, 
with  meeting  rooms,  activity  programs ,  equipment  rooms,  showers, 
a  stage  and  dressing  rooms,  day  care  or  nursery  facilities  as  feasible. 

Site  30:    On  this  site,  a  Library  and  Arts  Center  is  proposed,  a  place 
where  teenagers  and  adults  can  become  familiar  with  the  general  world 
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of  communications  and  perhaps  be  stimulated  by  a  freer  educa- 
tional format.    Its  facilities  should  include  a  library,  radio 
station,  recording  studio  and  record  library,  film  library  and 
theater  room,  arts  and  crafts  studio,  meeting  and  exhibit  rooms 
and  similar  facilities.    In  addition  to  financing  by  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  support  for  the  center  should  be  sought  from 
television  and  recording  companies,  foundations  and  other 
sources  interested  in  youth  and  cultural  activity. 

Site  41:    This  site  is  proposed  for  a  30,000  square  foot  comprehensive 
health  center,  providing  all  medical  services  except  for  those  of  in- 
patient care.    Funds  for  acquisition  of  a  site  and  planning  are  in  the 
Capital  Budget,  and  the  Site  Selection  Board  has  already  approved 
the  site.    While  many  people  in  the  community  felt  that  such  a 
center  should  be  located  in  the  center  of  East  New  York,  it  is  un- 
likely that  one  such  center  could  serve  the  entire  East  New  York 
population.    The  proposed  center  is  therefore  located  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  is  designed  to  serve  the  western  half  of 
the  total  study  area.    It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  Pennsylvania 
to  psychologically  shorten  the  distance  for  people  living  some  dis- 
tance away  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  community.    A  health  satel- 
lite is  also  proposed  for  the  target  area  (see  below)  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  large  families  and  others  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
health  services  except  in  extreme  emergencies. 

Existing  Space  for  Community  Centers:    Four  buildings  considered 
suitable  for  permanent  use  as  community  centers  are  proposed  in  the  plan 
on  sites  21,  22,  23,  and  29.    Two  of  these  buildings  are  synagogues,  two 
are  old  theaters.    The  idea  is  to  transfer  control  of  these  buildings  to  com- 
munity organizations  for  community  purposes  and  for  the  running  of  anit- 
poverty  and  other  community  programs.    Parts  of  the  buildings  could  al^o 
be  leased  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Welfare,  Department  of 
Health  or  other  agency  needing  space.    But  control  of  the  building  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  community  and  it  would  be  used  as  the  community  saw 
fit.    In  the  case  of  synagogues  being  intermittently  used,  provision  should 
be  made  for  its  continued  use  and  a  gradual  transfer  of  control  and  ownership 
as  this  becomes  desirable. 

Site  21:    This  is  an  old  theater  of  40,000  square  feet  -  with  no  usable 
open  space  attached  to  the  building.    This  building  could  be  used  for 
indoor  recreation  including  meeting  rooms,  movie  theater,  crafts 
room,  housing  clinic,  gymnasium.    It  could  also  be  used  as  a  health 
or  welfare  substation. 

Site  23:    This  site  consists  of  an  active  movie  theater,  meeting 
rooms,  and  offices  above  and  below  the  theater  level,  several  stores 
with  residences  above  and  a  vacated  synagogue.    While  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  take  over  the  theater,  it  is  recommended  that  the  other 
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portions  of  the  building  be  acquired  (perhaps  through  a  long  term 
lease),  that  the  store  properties  be  torn  down  leaving  the  synagogue, 
and  that  an  open  plaza  be  established  as  an  attractive  entry  to  the 
synagogue  and  the  theater  buildings.    The  area  lacks  assembly 
spots  for  young  people  as  well  as  various  ways  of  using  buildings. 
This  small  complex  would  provide  a  whole  new  visual  and  contextual 
world  for  young  people  and  act  as  an  open  invitation  to  join  in  the 
activities  of  the  community.    Innovative  design  and  planning  for  use 
of  this  building  -  and  occasional  use  of  the  theater  for  community 
purposes  as  well  -  would  add  considerable  vitality  and  usable  re- 
source to  the  community. 

At  present,  the  meeting  rooms  and  offices  are  used  by  the  Community 
Progress  Center  for  various  programs.    HRA  (the  Human  Resources 
Administration)  has  been  considering  its  use  as  a  job  training  center 
while  others  have  thought  it  suitable  for  planning  offices,  community 
organization  headquarters,  a  legal  advice  center  and  similar  uses. 
While  these  uses  can  be  accommodated,  its  greatest  potential  lies 
in  the  recreational  cultural  and  youth  activities  auas. 

Site  29:    This  is  another  declining  synagogue  containing  about  10,000 
square  feet  and  about  8,  000  square  feet  of  usable  open  space,  about 
1  story  below  the  ground.    It  can  be  used  for  a  day  care  center, 
headstart  center  or  pre-kindergarten  center  as  well  as  for  community 
organizations. 

It  should  be  understood  that  most  of  the  community  facilities  proposals  have 
not  been  fully  planned  or  programmed.    For  many  of  the  proposals,  it  is 
not  known  exactly  who  will  pay  for  the  facility,  what  will  take  place  in  it, 
who  will  operate  it  and  who  will  pay  for  the  operation.    Some  needed  programs 
have  not  been  studied  including  the  need  for  narcotics  rehabilitation  and 
legal  services.    Further  study  and  exploration  will  be  needed  to  answer  all 
the  above  questions.    The  consultants  are  convinced,  however,  of  the  need 
for  the  facilities  proposed  and  of  the  practicality  of  financing,  sponsoring 
and  administering  them. 

3.    Stabilization  program 

While  the  proposed  improvement  programs  promise  better  conditions  in  the 
target  area,  measurable  improvements  may  take  from  one  to  three  years 
to  complete.    During  that  time,  the  remaining  threads  which  hold  the  com- 
munity in  some  semblance  of  cohesion  could  be  lost.    Another  50  vacated 
buildings,  for  example,  could  give  some  areas  the  aspect  of  a  "ghost  town" 
and  could  force  the  closing  of  many  additional  businesses,  eliminating  what 
is  left  of  the  area's  convenience.    With  few  additional  losses,  the  target  area 
could  be  thrown  into  a  condition  which  would  make  total  redevelopment  the 
only  sensible  solution. 
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The  stabilization  measures  recommended  below  are  designed  to  satisfy  the 
more  immediate  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  area  for  better  housing  con- 
ditions, more  and  better  services  and  for  increased  attention  to  the  problems 
of  youth.    As  is  suggested  by  the  programs  below,  increased  employment  of 
local  residents  should  be  maximized  in  the  program. 

Housing  Improvement  Efforts:    The  housing  improvement  efforts  de- 
tailed below  are  directed  toward  an  immediate  improvement  in  housing  condi- 
tions and  increased  employment  for  local  residents. 

a.  Immediate  Start  on  Rehabilitation:    A  program  for  the  immediate  re- 
habilitation of  250  to  300  units  of  housing  in  or  near  the  target  area  by 
private  landlords  or  builders  is  discussed  in  the  section  on  relocation 
below.    In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  relocation  resource,  the  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  will  provide  jobs  and  do  a 
great  deal  to  restore  community  confidence.    More  labor  can  be  utilized 
in  this  effort  than  in  other  rehabilitation  programs  since  the  Municipal 
Loan  program  (under  which  the  first  buildings  would  be  rehabilitated) 
has  not  required  the  use  of  union  labor. 

b.  Community  Management  of  Housing:    Poorly  operated  properties  are 
to  be  made  livable  through  group  management  by  locally  established 
management  companies  and  through  grants  of  money  needed  to  make 
basic  repairs  to  buildings.     These  companies  should  be  organized  to 
train  and  use  local  labor  (which  would  ultimately  graduate  to  higher 
level  work  in  rehabilitation,  management  or  new  construction).  The 
city  should  supply  grants  to  make  basic  repairs  to  roofs,  defective 
walls  or  ceilings,  gutters,  downspouts,  plumbing,  kitchen  equipment 
and  heating  systems.    Painting  and  decorating  should  also  be  included. 
Control  over  such  properties  could  be  obtained  in  several  ways  in- 
cluding contract  with  individual  owners,  contract  with  the  city  for 
buildings  taken  in  receivership,  contract  with  non-profit  sponsors  for 
buildings  they  have  bought  but  do  not  expect  to  rehabilitate  within  a 
year  and  other  means.    A  specific  proposal  for  a  pilot  program  in- 
volving 250  units  should  be  prepared  and  implemented  at  once. 

c.  Landlord  Clinic:    Since  landlords  appear  to  have  great  difficulty 
relating  to  their  tenants  or  maintaining  their  buildings,  a  landlord 
clinic  should  be  established  to  help  landlords  develop  understanding 
and  management  ability  in  the  situation.    Technical  advice  on  repairs, 
help  in  employing  competent  supers,  assistance  in  resolving  disputes 
with  tenants  and  assistance  in  rehabilitation  are  among  the  functions 
such  a  clinic  could  perform. 

d.  Intensive  Code  Enforcement:   An  active  demolition  program  such 
as  that  now  being  pursued  by  the  city  can  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
proper  maintenance  if  accompanied  by  an  aggressive  enforcement 
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program.    A  six-month  inspection  cycle,  followed  up  in  the  interim 
with  inspections  in  buildings  with  violations,  would  be  helpful  in 
improving  maintenance. 

There  are  many  organizations  and  programs  operating  in  the  area  which 
could  become  intrinsic  parts  of  the  program  proposed  above.    The  Com- 
munity Corporation,  Council  for  a  Better  East  New  York,  Project  RESCU, 
the  United  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  Front  and  other  organizations  could  all 
be  worked  into  the  program  in  substantial  and  meaningful  ways.    As  envisioned 
the  program  provides  for  expanded  use  of  local  labor  of  both  youth  and  adults 
and  improved  housing  conditions.    Local  experimentation  and  a  deeper  city 
involvement  with  the  problem  may  provide  answers  to  many  of  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  deterioration  in  transition  areas. 

Community  Services  and  Facilities:     While  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of  social  and  health  needs,  the  multiple  in- 
adequacies in  services  and  facilities  have  been  keenly  felt  in  East  New  York. 
Following  are  recommendations  on  the  few  items  which  have  been  analyzed 
at  least  to  some  degree. 

a.  Addition  of  Temporary  Community  Facilities:  Though  the  plan  pro- 
poses health  facilities,  a  library,  day-care  centers,  recreation  centers 
and  other  facilities,  the  community  cannot  wait  until  new  facilities  are 
planned  and  built.    They  are  needed  now.    It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the 
needed  services  be  brought  into  the  area  and  located  in  temporary  quar- 
ters pending  their  permanent  establishment.    Bookmobiles  or  store- 
front library,  health  and  welfare  satellites,  day  care  centers  and  pre- 
school programs,  all  can  be  established  immediately  in  available  vacant 
space.    Vest  pocket  parks  should  be  completed  without  delay;  more  use  of 
vacant  lots  for  recreation  should  be  considered  until  new  parks  are  built. 

b.  Use  of  Existing  Facilities:    Many  good  facilities  such  as  the  Jef- 
ferson High  School  pool  and  playing  field  are  all  but  closed  to  the  com- 
munity.   A  fee  of  $3.  00  per  year  is  needed  to  use  the  pool,  and  the 
field  is  rarely  available  to  the  community.    New  approaches  to  the  use 
of  the  pool  and  the  field  are  needed.    Group  use  -  with  appropriate  fees  - 
should  be  established;  an  open  policy  of  supervised  use  of  the  field 
should  also  be  instituted. 

In  the  schools  generally  (and  in  the  churches),  new  social  and  recrea- 
tion programs  should  be  initiated,  using  local  residents  as  staff.  Pro- 
grams should  relate  to  the  needs  of  people,  not  to  abstract  ideas  of 
what  they  should  be  interested  in.    School  gymnasiums  should  be  opened 
to  the  community  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  kitchen  and  lunchroom  facili- 
ties should  also  be  made  available.    Use  of  schoolyards  for  community 
events,   shows  and  games  should  be  encouraged.    One  use  of  cars  used 
for  driver  education  classes  might  well  be  transporting  patients  to 
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clinics.    In  short,  a  closer  tie  between  school  and  community  where 
it  will  really  help  is  indicated. 

To  effectively  initiate  an  open  door  policy,  public  meetings  should  be 
called  by  administrative  heads  on  how  school  buildings  and  churches 
could  be  of  more  use.    If  residents  are  given  a  say  in  what  programs 
should  be  operated  and  encouraged  to  staff  such  programs,  they  can- 
not help  but  be  more  exciting  and  helpful  to  the  community. 

c.    Sanitation  and  Police  Services:    Similar  problems  of  communication 
exist  between  the  community  and  sanitation  and  police  services  as  well 
as  a  need  for  additional  staff.    To  improve  the  attitude  and  work  of  these 
departments,  changes  in  five  directions  should  be  explored:    (1)  addition 
of  local  minority  residents  to  the  services  in  higher  level  positions, 
(Z)  employment  of  residents  under  community  control  to  perform  needed 
services  such  as  supplementary  sanitation  services,  (3)  a  more  ef- 
ficient inspector  general  operation  in  both  departments  to  see  that 
tours  of  duty  are  actually  made,  (4)  the  establishment  of  formal  ties 
between  the  community  and  the  services  directed  toward  coordinated 
efforts  to  improve  the  services  and  (5)  coordination  of  effort  among  the 
departments  themselves. 

Many  other  areas  need  to  be  explored.    Job  training  for  young  mothers  with 
one  or  two  children,  places  to  live  where  they  can  share  baby-sitting  and 
other  services,  better  employment  opportunities  locally,  birth  control 
advice  and  equipment  if  desired,  jobs  for  their  men,  a  whole  array  of  as- 
sistance would  be  useful.    Other  specialized  assistance  programs  would  be 
helpful  to  different  types  of  households;  the  subject  needs  full  exploration. 

Youth  Development  Programs:     The  rampages  of  youth  are  among  the  most 
serious  problems  in  East  New  York  and  other  developing  ghettoes  and  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention.    In  this  community,  the  teenager  is  forced  into  a 
position  where  he  must  establish  his  own  domicile,  pay  his  own  way,  make 
his  own  future.    The  teenager  would  like  to  be  important  in  the  community  and 
have  a  place  in  it.    Discussions  with  teenagers  in  the  United  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  Front  and  in  the  United  Community  Centers  showed  they  keenly  felt  the 
inadequacies  under  which  the  community  was  suffering  and  felt  especially 
their  own  isolation  from  society.    Programs  which  appeal  to  teenagers  living 
in  comfortable  home  situations  have  no  appeal  for  this  group;  it  is  an  unreal 
situation.    Living  at  home  is  a  burden  for  many;  overcrowding  and  family 
financial  difficulties  put  great  pressures  on  youth  to  leave.    Many  want  places 
to  live,    jobs  which  pay  enough  to  live  on,  a  place  in  the  community.  Society 
does  not  encourage  this  pattern,  a  fact  which  makes  the  teenager's  life  dif- 
ficult and  paves  the  way  for  anti-social  behaviour. 

From  the  discussions,  a  few  program  and  job  ideas  were  developed,  some 

of  which  can  be  implemented  immediately,   some  of  which  require  development. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 
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a.  Youth  Centersj_  Rather  than  developing  a  single  center  for  youth,  it 
is  proposed  that  youth  activities  be  made  substantial  portions  of  every 
community  center,  school  and  church  activity.    Further,  the  young 
people  themselves  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  programs, 
with  minimum  adult  interference.    Some  ideas  for  youth  programs  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  proposals  for  community  facilities,  but  many 
more  should  be  worked  out. 

b.  Housing  for  Youth:  Vandalism  and  destruction  of  buildings  by 
young  people  expresses  to  a  considerable  extent  their  hostility  toward 
the  existing  order.    They  need  places  to  call  their  own,  to  live  and 
socialize  in,  but  cannot  afford  the  rents  and  upkeep  of  full  apartments. 
Several  buildings  should  therefore  be  made  available  to  young  people. 
Youth  should  be  given  several  buildings  to  improve  and  develop  for  their 
own  use,  with  minimal  adult  help  and  supervision.    Similar  homes  are 
being  sought  by  the  Youth  Board.    LEAP,  the  Lower  Eastside  Action 
Project,  has  also  seen  the  needs  for  such  quarters  and  is  planning  for 
them.    In  East  New  York,  they  are  needed  desperately. 

c.  Employment  Opportunities  :   Part  of  youth's  need  is  to  feel  needed  as 
well  as  earn  a  living.    Jobs  for  young  people  which  would  be  helpful 

to  the  community  and  help  young  people  to  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity include: 

1.  Teaching  younger  children  to  read,  supervising   study  centers. 
2  .  Building  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  work. 

3.  Assist  in  the  schools  both  during  and  after  school  hours. 

4.  Assistance  with  recreation  programs  in  parks  and  community 
centers  . 

5.  Assistance  in  various  municipal  service  offices  in  the  community. 

6.  Helping  on  demolition  work,  towing  away  abandoned  cars  and 
similar  community  clean-up  work. 

Other  youth  needs,  such  as  those  for  a  narcotic  treatment  center,  psychiatric 
clinic  and  job  training  programs  should  be  explored  as  well. 


4.    Scheduling  and  Relocation 

Since  1,  850  families  are  to  be  displaced  be  a  variety  of  programs,  often 
under  different  sponsorship,  it  is  important  that  some  overall  coordination 
and  control  be  established  to  ensure  that  wholesale  displacement  does  not 
occur,  that  individual  families  and  businesses  receive  the  benefits  they  are 
entitled  to  and  the  assistance  they  need,  and  that  rehousing  on  the  site  for 
those  to  remain  is  assured. 

Possibly  10  or  more  sponsoring  organizations  or  agencies  are  involved  in 
the  proposed  improvement  process.    These  agencies  and  the  number  of 
tenants  which  may  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  their  actions  are  as  follows: 
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Agency  or  Organization 


Tenants  Displaced 


NYC  Housing  Authority  -  new  construction^1 

NYC  Housing  Authority  -  rehabilitation 

Non-profit  sponsors  (approximately  5) 

Private  landlords 

Department  of  Parks 

Board  of  Education 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Department  of  Health 

New  Middle -income  sponsors 

Community  Center  sponsors 


36!. 

21.7 

651 
60 

125 
19 
43 
18 

222 
15 


Total 


1,  832 


^Includes  community  center  on  Site  11. 

As  the  table  above  shows,  the  major  displacement  will  be  caused  by  the 
Housing  Authority  and  the  non-profit  sponsors.    The  Housing  Authority 
expects  to  start  relocation  in  about  six  months,  perhaps  earlier.    It  ex- 
pects new  construction  can  be  completed  in  two  years.    All  new  public 
housing  sites  are  given  top  priority  in  the  plan.    Rehabilitation  is  not  ex- 
pected to  take  more  than  a  year  after  approval;    it  is  proposed  that  a  third 
of  the  buildings  on  Site  5  be  rehabilitated  in  a  first  stage  affecting  about 
70  units.    This  makes  a  total  of  430  families  who  may  be  displaced  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  Housing  Authority  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  non-profit  sponsors  will  begin  to  move  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  that  they  will  start  with  about  a  third  of  the  units  for  which  they 
will  ultimately  be  responsible.    This  amounts  to  about  220  units.    In  the 
rehabilitation  areas  assigned  to  non-profit  sponsors,  there  are  10  build- 
ings with  7  5  units  which  are  vacant  and  an  additional  85  vacant  units  in  oc- 
cupied buildings  which  can  be  used  for  emptying  others.    The  actual  dis- 
placement from  non-profit  rehabilitation  efforts  need  be  no  more  than  75 
units  in  the  first  stage. 

Also  in  the  first  stage,  the  Health  Department  is  expected  to  clear  the  site 
for  the  Health  Center.    This  will  displace  18  families.    It  is  possible  that 
other  community  facilities  proposals  will  move  forward  in  the  first  year, 
but  just  as  possible  that  displacement  for  the  aforementioned  housing  pro- 
grams will  not  materialize  to  the  degree  indicated  above. 

In  summary,  a  first  phase  displacement  total  of  525  families  is  likely.  While 
most  of  these  families  would  be  happy  to  move  to  public  or  other  standard 
housing  elsewhere,  and  while  that  opportunity  will  be  extended,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  maximize  the  rehousing  of  these  tenants  on  the  site.    It  is  important 
for  the  stability  of  the  community  that  residents  know  that  the  improvements 
are  being  made  primarily  for  them  and  not  for  some  other  group.  Therefore, 
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an  initial  program  to  rehabilitate  250  to  300  units  for  the  residents  to  be  dis- 
placed in  the  first  stage  is  recommended. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  that  private  landlords  be  encouraged  to  re- 
habilitate vacant  or  nearly  vacant  buildings  in  or  near  the  target  area  with 
Municipal  Loan  funds.    If  assistance  in  preparing  applications  and  if  special 
processing  by  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  and  the  Rent  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  is  given,  rehabilitation  of  250  to  300  units  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  should  be  possible.    One  landlord  has  already  filed 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  three  vacant  buildings  which  will  contain  48 
apartments  and  hopes  to  file  others  shortly.    It  should  not  be  too  difficult 
to  fill  the  desired  quota. 

Assuming  that  rehabilitation  of  vacant  buildings  will  provide  the  needed  supply 
of  units  to  rehouse  at  least  half  of  those  to  be  displaced,  a  vigorous  com- 
munity organization  and  education  effort  will  nevertheless  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  these  units  are  occupied  by  families  being  displaced.    The  use 
of  sound  trucks,  constant  leafletting,  meetings  and  continuous  personal  con- 
tact will  be  needed  to  keep  families  from  moving  out  as  soon  as  they  hear 
of  the  projected  improvements.    This  effort  is  needed  to  ensure  that  site 
tenants  are  made  aware  of  their  rights,  that  they  get  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  that  they  are  rehoused  in  the  area  if  this  is  what  they 
want. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  ENY  Housing  and  Urban  Planning  Committee  be 
contracted  to  undertake  the  rehousing  and  relocation  for  the  city.      Not  only 
will  a  local  resident  staff  do  a  more  sympathetic  job  of  education  and  as- 
sisting families  to  be  displaced,  but  it  will  put  the  Committee  into  an  ef- 
fective position  to  coordinate  relocation  activity  with  implementation.  The 
Committee  will  also  be  strengthened  in  its  dealings  with  the  sponsors  of 
various  project  components,  particularly  on  the  touchy  issue  of  community 
approval  of  specific  plans. 

The  timing  of  improvements  and  of  relocation  planning  should  not  be  left 
to  chance  or  good  intentions.    All  sponsors,  public,  private  and  non-profit 
should  agree  in  writing  that  all  units  completed  as  part  of  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  plan  will  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  for  rehousing  or  re- 
location purposes  as  a  condition  of  government  assistance  or  approval  of 
their  respective  programs. 

Part  of  the  relocation  job  entrusted  to  the  Committee  would  be  that  of 
placing  the  400  families  leaving  the  treatment  area  permanently  in  public 
housing  or  other  standard  accommodations  off  the  site.    This  may  prove 
difficult.    Qualifying  some  tenants  for  public  housing  may  involve  vigorous 
representation  of  the  tenants  as  well  as  some  tenant  education;  finding 
other  standard  apartments  may  require  even  greater  determination. 

If  relocation  is  effectively  handled,  displacement  for  non-profit  rehabilita- 
tion operations  should  be  more  than  self-supporting  by  the  end  of  the 
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second  year.    Even  if  80  percent  of  the  present  residents  are  accommodated 
in  completed  buildings,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  some  40  units  over  the 
year.    In  addition,  voluntary  moveouts  from  these  buildings  -  even  if  calcu- 
lated at  half  the  present  rate  -  would  add  another  80  units  to  those  available. 
This  total  of  120  units  or  more  could  be  used  to  rehouse  those  displaced  by 
community  facilities  development. 

Assuming  that  new  public  housing  is  completed  within  two  years,  relocation 
should  cease  to  be  critical  after  the  second  year.    Shortly  after  the  first 
new  public  housing  buildings  are  completed,  a  surplus  of  vacant  apartments 
should  begin  to  build  up.    Families  on  the  remainder  of  the  community 
facilities  and  middle-income  sites  could  then  be  rehoused,  and  the  sites 
made  available  for  construction.    Rehabilitation  could  proceed  rapidly, 
using  completed  buildings  for  shifting  tenants  from  buildings  still  to  be 
rehabilitated. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  there  would  be  several  hundred  low  and  moderate 
rental  apartments  available  -  in  addition  to  much  of  the  middle  income 
housing  being  constructed.    These  would  constitute  a  surplus  which  could  be 
used  to  start  the  rehousing  of  families  affected  by  subsequent  programs. 

5.    Implementation  Progress 

A  great  deal  of  forward  impetus  has  already  been  given  the  program,  both 
on  official  and  unofficial  fronts.    Starting  as  it  did  with  a  city  commitment 
to  build  some  800  to  1,  000  units  of  public  housing,  some  of  this  forward 
motion  was  assured.    Further,  the  very  act  of  meshing  official  planning 
activity  with  local  community  participation  provided  a  uniquely  receptive 
framework  within  which  to  make  progress.     The  establishment  of  a  single 
local  group  representing  a  major  segment  of  the  community  with  whom  city 
officials  can  deal  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram to  date.    Because  of  the  Committee's  existence,  official  considera- 
tion of  several  specific  improvements  has  been  remarkably  speeded.  The 
fact  that  the  city  administration  is  actively  behind  the  joint  effort  has  also 
helped  to  guide  and  encourage  individual  agencies  to  act.    As  a  result,  the 
climate  for  improvement  is  good;  progress  has  been  rewarding. 

While  many  positive  steps  have  and  are  being  taken,  there  are  innumerable 
gaps  between  the  proposals  made  in  the  plan  and  successful  implementation. 
More  responsiveness  to  community  needs  and  more  funds  -  imaginatively 
applied  -  will  be  required  to  implement  these  and  subsequent  plans  for  East 
New  York.    Stronger  links  must  be  forged  between  the  city  and  its  agencies 
and  the  community.    Also,  the  community's  capability  for  planning  and  im- 
plementation must  be  strengthened;  the  planning  committee  needs  more 
technical  assistance  and  encouragement;  non-profit  sponsors  need  more 
help  to  become  firmly  established. 

In  the  following  pages,  a  general  description  of  implementation  progress  is 
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given  as  well  as  some  details  on  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 

General  Progress:     Basic  portions  of  the  proposed  plan  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Planning  Commission  on  August  10,  1967  and  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  on  September  21,  1967.    These  approvals  followed  strong 
and  articulate  presentations  in  favor  of  approval  by  strong  delegations  of 
planning  committee  members,  non-profit  sponsors  and  other  civic  leaders 
in  East  New  York.    The  public  hearings  and  subsequent  approvals  were  a 
tribute  to  city-community  cooperation  in  the  planning  process. 

Specifically  approved  were  the  proposed  public  housing  sites  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  unassisted  renewal  area.    The  Board  of  Estimate  ap- 
proved $25  million  in  writedown  and  planning  funds  for  East  New  York  and 
other  areas  participating  in  the  vest  pocket  and  rehabilitation  program. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  write  down  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  for  new 
public  and  middle-income  housing  and  perhaps  for  rehabilitation  as  well. 

What  was  not  specifically  approved  is  equally  significant.    The  administra- 
tion has  placed  several  of  the  proposed  sites  (numbers  36,  37,  38  and  43) 
in  what  is  euphemistically  called  a  "second  stage,"  but  is  really  indefinite 
postponement.    This  is  particularly  unfortunate  because  these  sites  re- 
present a  promise  of  more  help  to  Planning  Area  6,  help  that  may  now  not  be 
forthcoming.    Unless  the  Demonstration  Cities  boundaries  (which  now  ex- 
clude this  area)  are  expanded  at  least  to  Shepherd  Avenue,  increased  friction 
and  tensions  between  eastern  and  western  parts  of  East  New  York  may  re- 
sult.   The  already  uneasy  situation  between  Italians,  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  east  was    not  helped  by  the  community  decision  to  concentrate 
the  program  west  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    Considerable  disappointment 
and  criticism  for  this  decision  has  come  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  com- 
munity.   People  in  the  east  grudgingly  granted  high  priority  to  the  west  only 
on  the  understanding  that  the  east  would  be  similarly  treated  the  following 
year.    The  city  should  make  every  attempt  to  supply  that'as  si  stance. 

Also  formally  unaffected  by  official  action  are  the  community  facilities  and 
stabilization  measures  proposed  by  the  plan.    Greater  communication  with 
the  agencies  affected  in  planning  phases  and  in  later  consultations  with  the 
city  administration  would  have  been  invaluable  in  obtaining  commitments 
from  them.    In  some  cases,  the  agencies  involved  are  not  yet  officially 
aware  of  proposals  affecting  them.    Further,  as  previously  stated,  many 
proposals  have  not  been  fully  programmed;  in  the  area  of  community  facili- 
ties, programs  for  implementing  the  proposals  do  not  necessarily  exist, 
nor  is  it  sure  which  if  any  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  them. 

For  clearly  identified  facilities  such  as  parks  and  health  facilities,  the 
problem  of  obtaining  approval  for  the  plans  has  fallen  largely  on  the  com- 
munity, and  there  are  some  encouraging  successes  to  report.    The  pro- 
posed health  center  on  Site  41  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  reality.  The 
site  has  been  approved  by  the  Site  Selection  Board  and  the  Health  Department 
is  moving  swiftly  to  design  and  construct  the  facility.    At  the  time  the  plan- 
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ning  program  began,  health  officials  were  not  even  thinking  about  East  New 
York  in  immediate  terms.    When  the  community's  desperate  need  was 
articulated  and  supported  by  determined  delegations  from  the  planning  com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Health  responded.    The  health  center  is  a  real 
victory  for  the  planning  committee,  the  vest  pocket  program  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Similar  action  is  being  taken  on  park  proposals.    The  one  which  has  been 
the  focus  of  most  attention  is  the  proposal  for  Site  9,  the  proposed  community 
activity  center.    The  Parks  Department  is  interested  in  the  site,  but  many 
details  of  design,  finance  and  control  must  be  worked  out  with  other  agencies 
as  well  as  the  community  before  this  project  can  go  forward.    Other  park 
sites  have  not  been  pressed  vigorously  as  yet,  nor  have  any  delegations  been 
to  the  Board  of  Education  on  proposed  play  facilities.    Preliminary  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  with  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  on  the  proposed 
Library  and  Arts  Center,  but  this  too  is  a  complex  proposal  and  will  re- 
quire discussion,    negotiation  and  financial  assistance. 

On  the  stabilization  front,  little  has  been  done.    Planning  and  programming 
for  stabilization  has  not  been  started,  though  several  community  and  city 
activities  fall  into  that  category.    The  demolition  program,  project  RESCU, 
the  community  meetings  with  police  and  sanitation  officials,  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  all  have  some  relevance  to  a  real  stabilization  program. 
None  of  these  efforts  do  more  than  touch  on  individual  problems;  greater 
resources  and  coordinated  effort  are  needed. 

The  Future  of  the  Planning  Committee:     As  the  focus  for  community 
participation  in  the  planning  of  improvement  programs  in  East  New  York, 
the  ENY  Housing  and  Urban  Planning  Committee  is  potentially  one  of  the 
most  important  components  of  any  improvement  program.    It  organizes  and 
represents  community  opinion  to  a  considerable  extent,  making  it  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  other  organizations  and  city  agencies.    It  also  becomes 
the  key  coordinating  mechanism  for  improvement  efforts  in  the  community. 
Projects  cannot  move  forward  without  its  consent;  conversely,  projects  can 
be  speeded  through  the  community  approval  process  through  the  medium  of 
the  committee. 

Despite  its  powerful  potential,  the  planning  committee  is  not  yet  capable  of 
discharging  its  responsibilities  fully;  it  cannot  always  give  effective  de- 
velopment guidance.    At  present,  it  is  trying  to  gear  itself  to  approve  the 
proposals  of  non-profit  sponsors  and  of  private  landlords  seeking  to  re- 
habilitate under  the  Municipal  Loan  program.    For  this  purpose,  it  has  es- 
tablished a  Technical  Committee  to  review  proposals  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  entire  body. 

For  this  approval  process  to  work  properly,  adequate  technical  staffing 
and  continued  education  of  its  members  is  necessary.    It  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  planning  committee  members  to  know  all  the  questions  to 
ask  or  all  the  ramifications  of  the  various  proposals  coming  before  it.  It 
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needs  competent  professional  help  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  a  pro- 
posal conforms  with  the  overall  plan   being  implemented.    While  this  re- 
port should  help  the  planning  committee  and  others  to  understand  the 
objectives,  framework  and  concepts  guiding  the  plan,   specific  proposals 
need  specific  evaluation  as  well.    The  committee  also  needs  help  and 
guidance  in  pursuing  the  implementation  of  other  parts  of  the  plan  with  city 
and  other  agencies. 

To  control  development  effectively,  the  planning  committee  must  enjoy 
widespread  community  support.    Non-profit  sponsors  and  other  developers 
will  not  accept  review  by  the  planning  committee  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  avoided.    The  committee's  credentials  have  already  been 
questioned  by  non-profit  sponsors,  and  it  must  either  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  of  its  function  could  be  seriously  compromised  in  the  future. 
Technical  assistance  will  help  to  establish  the  committee's  competence  to 
guide  development,  but  it  is  not  enough.    Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
maintaining  a  fully  representative  body  on  the  committee.    New  members 
must  constantly  be  brought  into  the  committee;  members  must  be  kept  in- 
formed; a  sub-committee  structure  (like  the  technical  sub-committee)  must 
be  established  and  made  operative.    This  requires  administrative  and  secre- 
tarial assistance. 

Now  that  it  exists,  city  agencies  have  begun  to  look  toward  the  committee  for 
advice,  direction  and  guidance  in  their  respective  fields.    Department  of 
Parks  personnel  have  asked  advice  on  where  a  full-sized  swimming  pool 
can  be  placed,  while  the  City  Planning  Commission  has  asked  about  loca- 
tions for  pre-kindergarten  classes.    While  this  is  all  to  the  good,  it  also 
requires  greater  commitments  of  technical  assistance  than  are  presently 
available  to  make  it  work. 

As  soon  as  Demonstration  Cities  planning  gets  under  way,  the  ENY  Housing 
and  Urban  Planning  Committee  will  receive  some  of  the  technical  and  staff 
assistance  it  needs.    If  the  city  also  contracts  with  the  Committee  for  reloca- 
tion services,  it  will  be  further  strengthened.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  Demonstration  Cities  planning  program  is  of  less  than  a 
year's  duration;  the  improvement  of  East  New  York  is  a  long-term  problem. 
Rather  than  continue  to  provide  the  needed  assistance  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  recommended  that  a  special  planning  budget  be  authorized 
to  satisfy  the  Committee's  needs  on  a  regular  yearly  basis. 

Non-Profit  Sponsorship:  Aside  from  sites  which  will  be  directly  re- 
habilitated by  the  Housing  Authority,  a  total  of  12  sites  containing  830  units 
are  to  be  rehabilitated  by  non-profit  housing  corporations  and  private  land- 
lords.   While  several  hundred  of  these  units  will  hopefully  be  rehabilitated 
by  private  landlords  under  the  Municipal  Loan  Law,  the  bulk  of  the  job  will 
fall  to  non-profit  corporations  which  are  slowly  being  organized. 

The  advantages  of  non-profit  sponsorship  can  be  summed  up  as  local  control  and 
lower  rents.    A  non-profit  sponsor  canensure  that  play,   sitting  and  community 
space  is  developed,  that  costs  -  and  rents  -  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  Finally, 
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it  is  also  in  a  good  position  to  insist  on  needed  rent  subsidies  and  other  govern- 
ment assistance. 

Despite  the  advantages  and  relatively  minor  legal  and  fiscal  responsibility 
involved,  the  organization  of  non-profit  sponsorship  is  a  slow  and  tortuous 
affair.    Starting  at  its  very  first  meeting  with  the  community  on  November  9, 
1966,  the  consultants  began  to  organize  non-profit  sponsors  for  East  New  York. 
After  several  initial  contacts,  clergymen,  bank  officials  and  the  Area  Services 
office  assisted  in  this  effort.    By  February,  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical workers  (IUE)  expressed  its  interest  in  participating.  By  February  also, 
St.  John1  s  Lutheran  Church,  the  Grace  Baptist  Church  and  the  New  Lots  Reformed 
Church  had  formally  agreed  to  participate.    By  the  middle  of  March,  several 
community  organizations  and  additional  churches  had  joined  the  discussions 
and  tentatively  agreed  to  form  several  non-profit  housing  corporations.  At 
about  the  same  time,  FHA  was  prevailed  upon  by  Congressman  Brasco  to 
evaluate  the  general  proposals  being  developed  by  the  consultant  and  the 
planning  committee. 

In  April  the  plan  was  completed  and  submitted  to  city  officials  who  called  for 
meetings  with  the  non-profit  sponsors  to  determine  their  interest,  determina- 
tion and  progress  in  the  rehabilitation  effort.    At  this  point  the  East  New  York 
Savings  Bank  convened  a  meeting  of  potential  sponsors,  interested  community 
organizations,  banks  and  government  officials,  bringing  together  for  the  first 
time  the  groups  likely  to  be  involved.    Aside  from  city  officials,  20  churches, 
organizations,  banks  and  other  institutions  were  represented. 

At  this  meeting,  potential  sponsors  began  for  the  first  time  to  point  to  sites 
they  were  interested  in  rehabilitating.    A  new  group,  the  Community  Re- 
demption Foundation,  formed  of  Negro  community  leaders  and  professionals 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  participating  in  the  rehabilitation  effort,  was  one 
of  those  with  a  proposed  project  site;  the  IUE  was  another.    The  remaining 
sponsors  agreed  to  from  consortiums  which  would  guarantee  rehabilitation 
of  sites  not  yet  selected.    City  officials  accepted  the  general  approach  at 
the  May  meetings  and  asked  the  group  to  develop  and  present  more  specific 
proposals  at  a  future  meeting. 

At  weekly  meetings  at  the  East  New  York  Savings  Bank,  organization  con- 
tinued.   Sponsoring  groups  continued  to  emerge  as  coalitions  were  formed 
and  church  fathers  gave  their  blessings  to  participation.    Yet  efforts  to 
bring  together  the  churches  and  community  organizations  continued  with 
only  limited  success.    A  lack  of  confidence  between  Negroes  and  whites,  be- 
tween long  established  churches  and  newly  established  community  organiza- 
tions, resulted  in  hesitancy  to  decide  and  to  uneasy,  and  sometimes  temporary 
coalitions.    Also,  as  the  discussions  became  more  serious  and  commitments 
more  firm,  a  group  here  and  there  decided  it  did  not  want  to  expend  its 
energies  in  this  fashion. 

By  July,  sponsorship  of  rehabilitation  was  organized  among  5  sponsoring 
groups,  some  of  which  were  single  sponsors,  others  of  which  were  groups 
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acting  together.  More  recently,  changes  in  site  assignments  were  made, 
resulting  in  the  following  projects  and  sponsors: 


Project  Site  Numbers  Sponsoring  Organizations 

1  16,  2  5  Community  Redemption  Foundation 

2  14,  19,  29,  40       International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers 

3  2,  15,  Long  Island  Baptist  Societies 

4  8,   13,  28  Council  for  a  Better  East  New  York 

St.  John  Cantius  Church 
St.  Michael's  R.  C.  Church 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Church 
Grace  Baptist  Church 
St.  Malac'hy's  R.  C.  Church 
Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer 
New  Lots  Reformed  Church 


At  a  meeting  in  May,  the  assembled  sponsoring  groups  established  themselves 
more  formally  as  a  non-profit  housing  Coordinating  Committee.    The  function 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee  was  to  establish  a  coordinating  mechanism 
and  a  means  of  working  together  on  common  problems,  to  provide  a  liaison 
between  groups  so  that  duplication  could  be  avoided,  and  to  leave  open  the 
prospect  that  a  single  umbrella  organization  might  be  useful  in  a  financial 
or  organizational  way. 

Financial  problems  and  planning  efforts  have  characterized  recent  activity. 
Some  prospective  sponsors,  inexperienced  in  housing  finance ,  continue 
looking  for  hidden  commitments  for  which  they  would  be  responsible.  The 
possible  requirement  for  2  to  3  percent  seed  money  (though  returnable) 
posed  problems  for  organizations  and  churches  alike  (several  of  whom  are 
in  debt).    Failure  of  the  city  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  this  question  as 
well  as  failure  of  the  State  to  show  how  its  seed  money  could  readily  be  made 
available  did  nothing  to  reduce  anxieties.    The  matter  is  still  unresolved. 

Development  of  proposals  has  not  been  completely  neglected.    The  IUE  has 
begun  negotiations  to  acquire  property  in  the  project  area,  and  is  proceeding 
to  develop  a  proposal  for  submission  to  the  FHA.    The  Community  Redemp- 
tion Foundation  (CRF)  is  also  working  on  a  proposal.    Other  sponsors  are 
beginning  to  show  interest  in  acquisition  costs  and  probable  rents.    The  city 
is  also  moving  to  bring  sponsors,  architects  and  builders  together  and  form 
development  teams. 

Basic  problems  remain.    Development  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust 
between  Negro  and  white  elements  of  the  community  and  between  sponsors 
and  city  officials  remains  high  on  the  list  of  organizational  problems.  It 
is  not  only  the  existence  of  the  all  Negro  Community  Redemption  Foundation 
or  the  tendency  of  churches  to  organize  their  own  corporations,  but  the 
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failure  to  help  involve  and  establish  the  newly  organized  anti-poverty  organiza- 
tions as  partners  in  the  effort  which  presents  a  problem.    Assistance  to  and 
strengthening  of  these  organizations  may  be  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  community  facilities  and  services  in  the  area  as  well  as  community  accep- 
tance of  the  program.    Meaningful  representation  of  community  organizations 
on  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  various  sponsors  has  not  occurred  to  a 
significant  degree,  increasing  the  potential  for  conflict  between  sponsors  and 
the  community  planning  committee. 

Also,  a  program  for  utilizing  local  labor  must  be  developed.    It  will  be 
necessary  for  some  local  group  to  identify  residents  with  skills  in  the 
building  trades,  and  to  establish  methods  and  procedures  for  employing 
them  in  unions  undertaking  rehabilitation  work,  required  under  221  (d)3. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  is  developing  agreements  with  the 
unions  to  approve  the  use  of  non-union  labor  and  to  facilitate  their  entry  in- 
to the  unions.    For  this  job,  the  City  of  New  York  should  negotiate  with  the 
unions  on  a  citywide  basis. 

A  series  of  problems  related  to  rent  levels  and  the  capacity  of  present  resi- 
dents to  pay  for  space  must  also  be  faced.    Before  projects  can  be  approved, 
there  must  be  reasonable  assurance  that  present  tenants  can  afford  the  pro- 
jected rentals  in  rehabilitated  buildings.    Each  project  will  vary  in  its 
ability  to  provide  such  assurance,  and  prior  commitments  from  the  Housing 
Authority  and/or  Welfare  Department  and  from  the  FHA  for  rent  supplements 
(if  available)  will  have  to  be  obtained.    Savings  in  rehabilitation  costs  and 
rents  may  also  suggest  that  a  sponsor  act  as  his  own  general  contractor  rather 
than  accept  a  builder-seller  arrangement. 

Private  Sponsorship:   The  participation  of  landlords  was  primarily 
solicited  through  two  meetings  held  with  the  landlords  on  January  12,  1967  and 
February  17,  1967.    Letters  of  invitation  were  sent  to  400  landlords  for  each 
of  the  meetings.    About  75  attended  the  first  and  50  the  second.    As  reported 
elsewhere,  both  meetings  were  marked  by  complaints  of  city  harassment 
and  high  taxes,  the  terrible  behavior  of  tenants  and  the  destructive  effects 
of  vandalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to  identify  landlords  interested  in  rehabili- 
tating with  the  help  of  a  Municipal  Loan.    The  quest  was  not  overly  success- 
ful, primarily  due  to  the  demoralization  of  the  landlords  and  to  criticisms  of 
the  Municipal  Loan  program  itself.    About  3  5  landlords  were  interested  enough 
to  take  forms  expressing  interest,  but  only  half  a  dozen  were  actually  filled 
out.    Through  these  and  other  inquiries,  a  total  of  5  owners  representing 
approximately  16  buildings  showed  interest  in  applying  for  Municipal  Loans. 
As  stated  previously,  one  owner  has  moved  forward  with  plans  for  rehabili- 
tating several  buildings. 

In  addition  to  this  new  interest,  the  HRB  is  considering  a  loan  application  for 
one  building  and  has  approved  a  loan  for  another.    Other  inquiries  have  been 
made,  but  it  appears  unlikely  that  they  will  have  positive  results.    Some  re- 
quire direct  services  the  city  is  not  likely  to  supply;  the  mortgage  structure 
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of  others  precludes  their  acceptability;  a  few  proposals  were  for  clearance 
or  community  facilities  sites.    Several  other  owners  have  offered  their 
buildings  to  the  Housing  Authority  for  rehabilitation,  both  on  and  off  the  pro- 
posed rehabilitation  sites.    The  Housing  Authority  has  expressed  interest 
in  some  of  these  offers. 

A  number  of  private  contractors  and  builders  are  also  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  program.    Several  are  experienced  in  rehabilitation  work 
with  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  and  221  (d)3  and  are  eager  to  participate  in 
the  program.    At  least  one  is  interested  in  starting  tenant  cooperatives;  most 
of  the  others  are  interested  in  rehabilitation  as  builder-sellers. 

The  major  attraction  of  private  contractors  and  builders  is  the  speed  with 
which  progress  can  be  made.    Under  the  builder- seller  arrangement,  the 
builder  provides  the  working  capital,  prepares  the  proposal  and  undertakes 
the  improvements,  turning  the  project  over  to  the  non-profit  sponsor  on  com- 
pletion.   Theoretically,  this  system  results  in  higher  rents,  though  an  ex- 
perienced and  responsible  builder- seller  may  do  better  than  a  non-profit 
sponsor  despite  the  added  cost  of  profits.    Control  over  the  project  is  lost, 
however,  though  some  builder  -  seller  s  have  been  responsive  to  community 
desires.    Unless  backed  by  substantial  experience,  moreover,  no  non-profit 
sponsor  can  move  with  the  rapidity  of  the  experienced  builder- sponsor . 

Further  work  needs  to  be  done  to  encourage  landlords  who  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  Municipal  Loan  program  as  well  as  to  interest  others.  With 
builder-seller  arrangements,  each  case  must  be  examined  carefully.  In 
early  stages  and  with  smaller  builders,  those  handling  one  or  two  buildings 
at  a  time,  there  could  be  material  advantages  in  using  their  services  to  get 
off  to  a  quick  start.    Where  larger  organizations  dealing  with  whole  project 
areas  are  concerned,  detailed  examination  should  be  made  of  their  stability, 
experience  and  willingness  to  develop  plans  acceptable  to  the  non-profit  spon- 
sor and  the  community. 
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TABLE  II.    OCCUPIED,    VACANT  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  SITE 


Type  of 
Treatment 


Vacant 

Buildings 

Occupied  Buildings 

Site 

Vacant 

Occupied 

Tota 

Number 

No. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Uniti 

c 

i  n 
i  yj 

7 

27 

44 

6 

4 

40 

4 

31 

75 

7 

5 

17 

20 

30 

67 

12 

2 

6 

1 

41 

48 

17 

2 

9 

17 

44 

70 

24 

7 

42 

12 

42 

96 

27 

4 

15 

4 

26 

45 

31 

0 

0 

1 

42 

43 

34 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

35 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

J  1 

1 

1 

0 

12 

13 

subtotal 

27 

140 

66 

332 

538 

3 

4 

23 

4 

24 

51 

10 

5 

26 

0 

27 

53 

18 

0 

0 

3 

44 

47 

19 

6 

29 

4 

34 

67 

26 

6 

20 

5 

25 

50 

32 

0 

0 

1 

27 

28 

33 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

36 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

subtotal 

21 

98 

17 

222 

337 

1 

4 

91 

12 

80 

183 

2 

2 

4 

0 

38 

42 

5 

0 

0 

17 

167 

184 

5a  (or  new) 

0 

0 

-> 

L 

ft 

40 

g 

U 

U 

li 

44 

D  D 

13 

0 

0 

22 

100 

122 

14 

0 

0 

17 

75 

92 

15 

l 

20 

5 

49 

74 

16 

l 

12 

16 

135 

163 

20 

l 

23 

1 

45 

69 

25 

4 

24 

5 

85 

1 14 

25a  (or  new) 

2 

9 

2 

27 

38 

28 

3 

18 

10 

61 

89 

39 

0 

0 

1 

42 

43 

40 

2 

6 

3 

42 

51 

subtotal 

20 

207 

124 

1028 

1359 

9 

4 

72 

5 

41 

118 

1 1 

4 

22 

6 

31 

59 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 

15 

16 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

43 

44 

38 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

41 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

42 

0 

0 

1 

84 

85 

42a  (alt.  site)  0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

43 

2 

2 

0 

9 

11 

44 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

subtotal 

10 

96 

15 

265 

376 

Public  Housing 


Middle  Income 


Rehabilitation 


Public  Facilities 


Grand  Total 


78  541  222  1847 


2610 


TABLE  ni.    BUSINESS  DATA  BY  SITE 


Type  of  Treatment 


Site 

Number 


Number  of 
Businesses 


Number  of 

Vacant 

Businesses 


Total 
Businesses 


Public  Housing 


Middle  Income 


Rehabilitation 


Public  Facilities 


4 

2 

D 

8 

6 

0 

2 

2 

7 

4 

c 
D 

9 

12 

•a 
J 

4 

7 

i  i 

r\ 
u 

n 

r\ 
<j 

24 

2 

0 

2 

27 

1 

2 

3 

31 

15 

3 

18 

34 

1 

2 

3 

35 

4 

0 

4 

37 

5 

1 

6 

subtotal 

37 

25 

62 

o 
J 

L 

9 

4 

-a 
j 

c 
D 

o 
o 

1  Q 

1  o 

c 
D 

1  U 

1  5 

19 

-> 

c. 

4 

9  A 

c 
D 

•7 
/ 

1 2 

32 

/ 
O 

3 

9 

33 

-j 
J 

2 

5 

Jo 

/ 
D 

0 

6 

subtotal 

32 

31 

63 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•> 

u 

1 

1 

r 

D 

1 

8 

9 

5A 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

U 

0 

0 

1  1 

1 5 

4 

1 

5 

14 

0 

2 

2 

1  5 

7 

12 

19 

1  o 

1 1 

6 

17 

20 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 1 

2 

1 3 

2  5A 

4 

7 

1 1 

28 

1 

1 

2 

J  7 

o 
J 

L 

5 

40 

o 

o 

0 

subtotal 

43 

43 

86 

9 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

3 

3 

21 

1 

0 

1 

22 

1 

0 

1 

23 

10 

2 

12 

29 

0 

1 

1 

30 

4 

3 

7 

38 

5 

0 

5 

41 

3 

1 

4 

42 

6 

2 

8 

42A 

3 

0 

3 

43 

0 

2 

2 

44 

0 

2 

2 

subtotal 

33 

1  7 

50 

Grand  Total 


145 


1  16 


261 


TABLE  IV. 


ACQUISITION  COST  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  BY  SITE 


Type  of 

Site 

Assessed 

Acquisition  Cost 

Square 

Acq. 

Cost 

Treatment 

Number 

Value 

(A.  V.xl.  5) 

Footage 

per  sq.  ft. 

Public 

4 

112, 700 

169, 050 

30, 000 

5. 

65 

Housing 

6 

151,  700 

227, 550 

20, 000 

11. 

38 

7 

204, 700 

307, 050 

38, 311 

8. 

01 

12 

159,400 

239, 100 

30, 000 

7. 

97 

17 

103, 800 

155, 700 

30, 000 

5. 

19 

24 

135, 500 

203, 250 

34, 910 

5. 

82 

27 

1 14, 000 

171, 000 

29, 252 

5. 

85 

31 

183, 800 

275, 700 

70, 000 

3. 

94 

34 

65, 800 

98, 700 

37,  500 

2. 

63 

35 

89, 050 

133, 575 

35,  000 

3. 

82 

37 

61, 150 

91,  72  5 

18, 384 

4. 

99 

subtotal 

1 , 381 , 600 

2, 072, 400 

373, 357 

5. 

55 

Middle 

3 

113, 800 

170, 700 

20, 000 

8. 

54 

Income 

10 

120, 000 

180, 000 

20, 000 

9. 

00 

18 

168, 500 

252, 750 

20, 000 

12. 

64 

19 

140,  500 

210, 750 

20, 026 

10. 

52 

26 

161, 000 

241, 500 

20, 056 

12. 

04 

32 

137, 300 

205, 950 

51, 500 

4. 

00 

33 

50, 700 

76, 050 

20, 000 

3. 

80 

36 

169, 000 

253, 500 

58, 500 

4. 

33 

eiiKtftta  1 

buuiuiaj. 

1 t UOU , OUU 

i       i  ?  nn 
i ,  J7 1 ,  L.\jyj 

?  i n  rift? 

6 . 

92 

Rehabilitation 

i 

364, 000 

546, 000 

40, 000 

13. 

65 

2 

107, 700 

161, 550 

20, 000 

8. 

08 

5 

380, 000 

570, 000 

40, 000 

14. 

25 

5A 

84, 000 

126, 000 

10, 000 

12. 

60 

8 

127, 000 

190, 500 

20, 000 

9. 

53 

13 

269, 700 

404, 550 

30, 020 

13. 

48 

14 

198, 000 

297, 000 

20, 020 

14. 

84 

15 

233, 000 

349, 500 

20, 000 

17. 

48 

16 

459, 000 

688, 500 

50, 000 

13. 

77 

20 

154, 000 

231, 000 

20, 000 

11. 

55 

25 

269, 800 

404, 700 

46, 977 

8. 

61 

25A 

155, 000 

232, 500 

15,  800 

14. 

72 

28 

212, 200 

318, 300 

47, 616 

6. 

68 

39 

115, 000 

172, 500 

10, 000 

17. 

25 

40 

153, 500 

230, 250 

30, 000 

7. 

68 

subtotal 

3, 281, 900 

4, 922, 850 

420,433 

1 1  . 

71 

Public 

9 

294, 000 

441, 000 

42, 000 

10. 

50 

Facilities 

11 

151, 800 

227, 700 

18, 000 

12  . 

65 

21 

exempt 

10, 000 

22 

80, 000 

120, 000 

20, 000 

6. 

00 

23 

372, 000 

558, 000 

37, 500 

14. 

88 

29 

exempt 

12, 800 

30 

151, 900 

227, 850 

34, 187 

6. 

66 

38 

55, 200 

82, 800 

20,  000 

4. 

14 

41 

72, 900 

109, 350 

33, 500 

3. 

26 

42 

247, 200 

370, 800 

41, 875 

9. 

1  1 

42A 

56, 500 

84, 750 

30, 700 

2. 

76 

43 

55, 300 

82, 950 

27, 500 

3. 

02 

44 

16, 500 

24, 750 

6,  890 

3. 

59 

subtotal 

1, 553, 300 

2, 329, 950 

334, 952 

6. 

96 

Grand  Total 

7,277, 600 

10, 916, 400 

1. 358, 824 

8. 

,03 

TABLE  V.    ESTIMATED  RENTALS  FOR  REHABILITATION  AND  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 


Building  Type 
and  Mortgage 
Term 


Units 

Current      After  Rent 

Number     Renab  Per  Unit 

of  Units      or  New  Per  Month 


Avg.  No. 
of  Rooms 


Rent 


Land 


Per  Writedown 
Room        $6/sq.  ft. 


Rehabilitation 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
221(d)3,  22. 75  years 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
221(d)3,  22.  75  years 

Type  E  -  New  Law 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  F  -  3  family 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  A  -  3  story 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  B  -  3  story 
221(d)3,  40  years 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
Mun.  Loan,  30  yrs. 

Type  D  -  New  Law 
Mun.  Loan,  30  yrs. 

Type  E  -  New  Law 
Mun.  Loan,  30  yrs. 


23 


23 


23 


23 


16 


23 


23 


16 


19 


19 


15 


15 


16 


19 


15 


16 


$  93. 


111. 


97. 


116. 


92. 


97. 


90. 


88. 


117. 


124. 


116. 


4.6 


4.6 


5.8 


5.  8 


4.  5 


6.  0 


4.  5 


4.  0 


4.6 


5.8 


4,  5 


$20. 20 


24.  13 


16.  75 


20.  00 


20.  50 


16.  15 


19.91 


21.95 


25. 4f 


21.31 


25.  78 


New  Construction,  221(d)3,  non-profit,  40  years 
Site  #3 

50%  tax  abatement  -  44  $170-  4.5  $37.  73  $35.11 
Site  #3 

100%  abatement  -  44  130.  4.5  28.92  26.32 
Site  #33 

50%  abatement  -            25                 163.                   4.5  36.21 
Site  #33 

100%  abatement  -            25                 126.                   4.5  27.93 


TABLE  VI.    ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Total  Cost  (OOP's)            No.  of  D.  U.  's 
Site  Number      No.  Bldgs  by  Type  low  high   low  high 

1  7  Type  D;  2  Other 


Type  D 

$1,560  - 

&  1      O  1  L 

$  1 , 816 

120 

1 52 

2 

2  Type  E;  5  Type  G 
(G  assumed  like  F) 

$ 

571  - 

$  571 

42 

42 

5 

(and  5a) 

8  Type  D 

$1,560  - 

$1,816 

120 

152 

8 

2  Type  D  &  4  Type  F 

$ 

546  - 

$  610 

42  - 

50 

13 

3  Type  D;  1  Type  E  & 
2  Other  (assumed  e  ;ual 
2  Type  F) 

$ 

851  - 

$  947 

67 

79 

14 

5  Type  E 

$ 

940  - 

$  940 

80  - 

80 

1 5 

4  Type  D 

$ 

780  - 

$  908 

60 

n  L 

76 

16 

5  Type  E  6c  5  Type  B 

$1,255  - 

$  1 , 2  55 

110 

110 

20 

4  Type  D 

$ 

780  - 

$  908 

60  - 

76 

25 

(and  2  5a) 

20  Type  A  &  11  Other 
(assumed  like  A) 

$1,452  - 

$1,452 

106 

106 

28 

10  Type  B;  4  Type  F 
4  Other  (assumed  like 
Type  A) 

$ 

962  - 

* 

$  962 

88  - 

88 

39 

2  Type  A 

$ 

390  - 

$  454 

30  - 

38 

40 

10  Type  F  &  4  Type  K 
(assumed  like  Type  B) 

$ 

642 

$  642 

54  - 

54 

TOTAL 


$12,289     -    $13,281  979      -    1,  103 
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STAFF  AND  CREDITS 

Planning  Staff 

Walter  T habit,  Principal 
David  Stoloff,  Associate  Planner 
Jacqueline  Leavitt,  Senior  Planner 
Bill  Chase,  Consulting  Planner 
Jack  Seto,  Planner 

Walter  Thabit  prepared  the  final  report,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
views  and  materials  presented  therein.    David  ctoloff  was  responsible 
for  and  prepared  draft  reports  on  social  characteristics,  community 
organization,  housing  costs  and  non-profit  sponsorship,  and  was 
responsible  for  other  portions  of  the  work  program.  Jacqueline 
Leavitt  was  responsible  for  and  prepared  reports  on  public  improve- 
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